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Tue abolition of the News- 
paper Stamp will form an epoch 
in the history of England. It is 
an event which connects itself— 
looking backwards—with the Re- 
formation ;—looking forward— 
with the most indefinite and dis 
tant future of Europe. Philoso- 
phically speaking, it is one more 
development of the principle of 
individual freedom versus govern- 
ment control, which for three 
centuries now, has been at the 
bottom of all politics. That red 
mark, simple as it looked, and 
valuing itself only at a “ penny,” 
was a symbol of the highest im- 
portance. It represented the 
oldest pretensions of power in its 
opposition to the latest results of 
liberty. Like the seal ona letter, 
or the mark on a sheep, it was 
far more significant than its mere 
size indicated. It was the touch 
of the state’s finger on the gar- 
ment of the individual. It was 
like a “ broad arrow” on every- 
body’s daily biscuit. It lurked 
in the corner of one’s favourite 
journal, as it were to hint that 
there was a power, somewhere, 
which arrogated the right of deal- 


ing with human thought as coolly as with material productions. This, 
we say, was its symbolic foree——And when a symbol is removed, a 
great deal is done,—much more than the inconsiderate fancy ! 
ancient pagan, we may be sure, had listened, long and sympathetically, 
to the Christian missionary, before he gathered up resolution enough 
finally to demolish the familiar old wooden Priapus in his garden, 
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—equally inconsistent in a time 
which refuses to tax corn, and 
in a country which values itself 
on its “public opinion.” It 
2 ; oa united a monopoly in trade with 
: y an injustice in polities. For why 
me . should a wealthy trader be pro- 
j f tected against competition ? And 
} why should a man who is free to 
address the public from a tub in 
Smithfield, be hindered from ad- 
dressing them through a sheet of 
printed paper ?—Our first asser- 
tion in coming before the world 
with an un-stamped newspaper, 
is that un-stamped newspapers 
are as much the natural results 
of English history as the House 
of Commons or the Crystal Pal- 
ace. Our second is, that a cheap 
newspaper is as much the natural 
result of the present state of 
trade as cheap pine-applesor cheap 
quartern-loaves. Our convictions 
on the subject of the change re- 
solve themselves into two,—that 
it was inevitable, and that it will 
not be mischievous. 

Like the Theatre, —the Church, 
—or any other public institution, 
—the press of England has al- 
ways taken its chance with the 
governments of the day, and hag 

We are sure, however, that he would be a careless observer who | reflected the colour of the time.—The Journalist is a younger bro- 
looked with the awe of a terrorist on this last change in the intellec- | ther of the Man-of-letters, and appeared after him, just as he 
tual history of England. It is but the latest of an inevitable series | appeared in consequence of printing, the Reformation, and the 
of changes—one of a link which goes back to days the changes of | revival of the classics. Both were the representatives of opinion 
which have formed modern life. A tax on newspapers, sufficiently and the creatures of change. While the old system of Europe held 
heavy to prevent new ones coming out, was a tax on talent and energy | together in unity, no such men were needed. When that unity 
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broke up, and novelties of every kind filled the minds and hearts of | chorpness of persecution, tinged with the deep bitterness peculiar to 


mankind with a new activity, they became indispensable. They 
constituted a new body of Represeatatives, The pricst only repre- 
sented his church. Writers represcnted all the world. Every 
man who had any parts or any experience, found that printing did for 
him what Parliament did for barons, knights, and burgesses. PE 
mus, the first genius of his time, found his sphere as a priest poltry, 
—his sphere as a man-of-letters boundless, The influence of such 
men paved the way for modern journalism. They popularised thought 
and opinion, aud made reading one of the amusements of life. In 
the ceutury after Evasmus’s death, journalism made its appearance ; 


and—associated with “‘ News’”—there gradually grew up that branch | 
of literature which, in time, has come to represent for thousands lite- 


rature itself,—and which is the ouly institution in Europe which is 
more powerful, now, than it was a century since. : 
Newspapers began, as everybody knows, in a very Lamble aud 
homely manner. The sheets bearing the name were petty in size, paltry 
in appearance, and ridiculed by men like Ben Jonson, whose couse 


in reality was identical with that of the:r projectors. The “ Weekly | 


News” of 1622 is a petty pamphlet, containing a few paragraphs of 


rumours from the Continent, and nothing else. Newspapers had as | 


yet no political importance, and showed no signs that they would ever 

be any. They simply gratified that taste for tidings of foreign 
doings which was a natural result of the immense energy of the age 
that had gone by—the great Elizabethan age which consolidated the 
Reformation, colonised America, and inaugurated English literature. 
Up to this time, all who ventured into print were under distinct cen- 
sorship, and liable to terrible responsibility. Satirists were hanged 
by Henry VI1.—imprisoned by Cardinal Worsey,—mutilated by 
Hireabetit; and it needed no great ingenuity to make out what we 
should consider a smart critic to be a malignant libeller. The instinct 
of self-preservation and the tradition of high authority, made kings 
aud prelates deal as summarily with a man who attacked by pen, as 
they did with one who attacked by sword. A race of stern writers 
was bred by this discipline—men who are to the journalist what the 
martyrs are to thé priest—who were Puritans in their rclation to the 
Church, and “liberals” in their relation to the throne,—the men Who 
suffered from the Star Chamber during the troublows ycars which 
preceded the Civil War. For writing as a hundred newspaper's now 
write, every week, they were imprisoned, fined, branded, tortured, 
and whipped. 

The effect of the Civil Wars upon the English press was immense, 
A fight with the pen was kept up alongside the fight with the sword. 
The Cavalier and Roundhead have left their images in literature, as 
they have in history and portraiture. Gay and gallaiit gentlemen 
drew pen for Charles with the seme brilliant vivaeity with which their 
friends rode to the field for him. ‘The two parties appealed to all 
Rugland, upon their great quarrel. Aud here we may observe, that 
the press, from its very nature, is the widest of all institutions. A 
church is circumscribed by its “articles.” ‘The stage is limited by 
its conditions of space and of time, and by a censorship. A Press 
includes all talents aud all opinions, and is eapable of indefinite 
extension. It mirrors everything and everybody as impartially as 
the sea, Any one itiay start his paper,—as he may buy himself a gun, 
If he cannot get auybody to listen to him,—he should consider it 


just — that it is because he has nothing to say. A Press 
is a Parliament in which everybody talks—a new form of national 
disctission. 


When everybody, then, with any toeation that way, fonnd the 
passionate inspiration of a time like the Civil Wars urging him into 
print, a great stimulus was necessarily given to that kind of talent 
which is required for journalism ; and further, the task of cocreing 
it became more and more difficult. All power naturally eoerees what 
threatens it ; and as for abstract “ toleration,” no philosophy spreads 
more slowly, Nobody was tolerant in those days; oul the Long 
Parliament held a tight rein, as tight as ever was drawn by kingly 
hand, on all whom it thought dangercus to its cause. But the tendene 
of a Press is towards freedom ;—its breadth and width make it dificult 
to grasp it in the gripe of power. It is naturally expansive and 
illimitable ; whence it is, that while the Drama, which is one of the 
oldest things in the world, is still in fetters, the Newspaper Press, barely 
two centuries old, on the most liberal caleulation, has grown to 
jy weed independence. We have said that the Man-of-Letters was 
the forerunner of the Journalist. In the crisis of which we are now 
writing, the voice of Minton made itself heard in vindication of 
liberty of printing. This marks an epoch ia literary history. 
Mu:ton was no more what is now called a “ Democrat,” than he was 
a Chinese ; but he knew that the inevitable tendeney of European 
thought was towards liberty of li expression. ‘Ihe Long Parlia- 
ment appointed a “censor,” and had a committee who paid people 
for seizing hostile presses; and yet news: contintted to appear 
with punctuality, and the proceedings of Parliament were pbliched. 
England was bent on Fg, them, and governments could only 
have a partial suecess in their limitation. The story of the Press fs 
the story of the old myth of King Minas and his cars. Once 
whispered to the wide-spreading reeds, how can the state of His 
Majesty's ears remain @ seetet? The invisible air vibrates with the 
news ; and who ean i the ait? 

The Restoration was followed hy a period of re-action, and by 
Various acts of despotism—sermewhat in the manner of the Sultars 
—like other proseeditigs of the period. Indeed, it was a period 
which aped the morals of Stainboul atid the manners of Paris, A 
jy ae which once tried to iit down coffee-honscs was not 

kely to spare jotttials; so they stopped “ Mcreurius Politiens,” 
made the publication of news a govermnieut monopoly, and estab- 
lished a “ livenser.” Few have bee more corrupt, as its 
literature exists to testify. By checking public literary aetion, it 
mace private lampoons ineffibly malignant and unredeemably gross. 
Ly suppressing freedom, it produced licentiousness instead ; by dis- 
confaging the disetission of principles, it left obscene bnflvens 
in possession of the public ear: just as at Rome, titider the 
Emperors, the high literature languished, and wags and fat. 
terers like Martian enjoyed suburban villas and drove hand- 
some witles. It sometimes h in history that nations 
become too degenetate to be fit for a free press. But when that 
| ye has eotie, when a uation with @ free constitution oFiginally— 
lost its liberty—it loses its virtte too. Heuce the freedom of 
the press is a good index of the state of a tine. In Obarles the 
Second’s time everything was sacrificed to the private convetiienve of 
the Court, and liberty of printing with the rest. It is the charac- 
teristic. of despotisin to destroy the resources of o country in the 
very aet of tajoying them, as has been admirably put by honras. 
QUIEU, Who compares it to the conduct of n savage islanders 
who cut down the fruit trees in order to get at the fruit. While 
Charles was intent of enjoying Mngland, he at the same time was 
making it not worth the enjoying. What he did, without malignity, 
bui a3 a careless sensualist surrounded by bad men, his brother 
James did, with gloomy and pedantic earnestness. The later years 


o: the great seventeenth century were distinguished by a savage 


| were defeated. 


ernelty when it is theolozical, ‘The jail and the pillory were the lot 
of more than one brave and carnest writer, 1 id be remarked, 
that all this later persecution was infinitely more disgrace ul than the 
early coercion of writers by the governors of states. It was now 
becoine a base and cowardly procceding; for those who exercised it 
were unable to show any justification by their own capacity to gover, 
While the king still governed, a pretence fer euppr vg inter 


might be meade. But the ridiculous aud the i: 
blended, when menu tried to face a new era, wl 
ness to lead and to interpret, with no higher ] 
borrow from the common hanginan, 

The Revolution of 1688 abolished the Censorship. After that time, 
thongh efforts were made occasionally to renew “licensing,” these 
The fact is, that both parties found the freedom 


necessary, thonch writc 
involved. “ Parliaznentary reporting,” even in the humblest or rudest 
form, was interdicted and punished. But the people grew gradua!ly 
accustomed to public discussions in journals. The great parlics of the 
state required fighting-men, and along with the spread of party cai ie 
the growth of journalism. It was not till the reign of Anne, which 
began in 1702, that the first daily newspaper was established. The 
literature of the time—which for a particular kind of excellence is 
still unrivalled—supplies abundant evidence of the increasing import- 
tance of journalisin. It is commonly asserted that literature was in 
high honour then; but indeed it was the journalistic importance of 
men which made them successfw, and brought them their greatest 
triumphs. Whiggery made the fortune of Addison, much more than 
Sir Roger de Coverley, as the “ Examiner” and his pamphlets made 
Swift the darling Aadifvé of the highest houses. 

The “10th of Anne” was the Act which first imposed the Stamp. 
Curiously enough, soap is taxed by the same bill, besides paper, silk, 
and many other articles. ‘The®tax was a half-penuy on every half 
sheet, and a penny on a whole one. It struck and bronght down 
many a jowrnal—shattered by the blow like a boy’s kite struck by a 
stone. The “ Spectator ” raised its price, atl was discontinued next 
year. This stamp remained a permanent burden, and was regulated 
by subsequent acts of Parliament. It led, of course, to evasions of the 
law ; for which, again, provision was made by further enactments. 
Meanwhile, it still remained illegal to publish debntes in Parliament, 
and still poplar etiriosity required, directly or indirectly, this branch 
of intelligence. Dr. Johnson’s labours in this way are well known , 
and one of the choice bits of eloquence of its day—Pitt’s reply to 
Horatio Walpole—has come down to tts in the unmistakeable garb of 
his stately and vigorous style. During the whole of the century, the 
Press was cradually growing in importance, for after all it represented, 
more effectually than any other institution, the feeling of the country. 
Tts success was but a further proetess of the representative principle; 
and whenever the suevess wis attacked, that principle was attacked 
along with it. The Eighteenth Century saw an incessant increase of 
the new press power, and an incessant decrease of every old power. 
It began its career by pulting Defoe in the pillory ; it finished it by 
sending the most ancient monarchy in Europe into exile. 

The most importaut event in the history of the English press during 
the last century, was the publication of Junius’s letters in a newspaper. 
Their effect gave an immense stimulus to journalisin ; aud with the 
exception of a few choice essays from the time of Swilt to our own, 
they are the only journalistic works which live as part of ow standard 
literature. They proved significantly, of what high importance news- 
paper writiag might be. It would be tedious to detail the various 
struzcles between the press and the authorities of the kingdom during 
the last century. In Anne’s time, it was not difficult to “swinge ” a 
writer, and the Secretary of State sent a “messenger” after him. In 
George the Third’s time, a press prosecution assumed the guise of a 
trial of national interest. Its liberty was the subject of some of the 
best eloquence of Sheridan, and Mackintosh, and Erskine, as it has 
been in our own day of that of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, A prose- 
cution at best, even when supported by a jury’s willingness to convict, 
really effected very little, and often turned an ordinary man into an 
extraordinary martyr. Press progress being a fact in the history of 
the world, could not be put down. It became evident that revolution- 
ary newspapers must be met by other ppt pe yeeors newspapers 
are engines, the use of which is open as well to one party as another, 
as cannon are employed to defend towns as well as to assail them. 
Any party which now neglects their use, commits the same mistake 
which a farmer would who shoud adhere to old ploughs and old 
harrows. 

Between 1712, and 1836, the Stamp had gradually increased to 
fourpence. In 1836, it was reduced to 2 penny. The effect of its 
maintenance at fourpence, was to produce a horde of wnstamped 
journals ; a similar diffietilty hampered the law officers of the crown 
after the change of ’86, and has eontributed to the final abolition 
which has just taken place. For, not the least absurdity of the im- 
post was that its theoty was to tax ners, so that it restricted a useful 
kind of publication, afd spared a mischievous one. A tax awaited the 
man who announted that a king had died, of a ministry changed; 
and impunity the inan who chose to publish indeceney in the guise 
of fiction. We detiy that anybody was benefited by its maintenance 
but a few journals of established wealth, which it protected from com- 
petition, and which, sinee journals are liable to abuses as well as other 
institutions, require to be kept in check, precisely as they themselves 
keep in check governments. We are well acquainted with the pre- 
texts by which these corporations defended their monoply ; and these 
—advanced as they ate without scruple—we shall repel with very 
little ceremony, : 

In owr very brief and imperfect sketch of newspaper history, we 
have seen the power of the press incessantly inereasing, till it hos 
become a power which it is now iimpossible to suppress, and necless 
to ignore. How, then, have restrictions affected its history P. When- 
ever we can get distinct evidence, we find they have affected it mis- 
chievously. ‘They have led to the production of inferior journals, 
contrary to law. They have kept well-written journals out of the 
teach of poor eotisicning over these to the teniptations of a 
kind of literattire which our law-officers leave “ free” aid which is 
coftupting and debasing. They have not prevented mischievous 
literature, supposing that to be their object. On that side of matters, 
indeed, all arguinents ate in our favour, ‘The professedly infamous 
journals of some years ago, wore dent in price ; and we have direct 
evidence from newsvenders (to be seen in the Report of the Com- 
iniitee on Newspaper Stamps) to the effect, that cheap innocett 
journals ate found to beat cheap irmptre ones—by an inmetise 
difference—wheitever people have it in theit power-to choose between 
them. Surely, then, cheapness is not fatal of necessity to a journal's 
morels, any more how than it was in the days of the cheap “ Spec- 
tator” of Addison. 

The trath is that the N 


in these modern times—for vari- 
ous reasons, into which we need not go—plays an important part in 
popular Edueation, It is an amusement to a rich man, but to a poor 
one it supplies the place of books, ‘Lo those who do not travel. it in 


had to take the chances which that freedor | 


| penny and five-penny establishments ! 
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| some deere > supplies the place of travel. Now, “news” is avery y) 
some kind of intellectual metter—much more so to} eel 
i—uand the heart nhind natn cks P Pia 

are the old ballads but s of li sot the 
which the minstrels carried about fi e to place? One of 


ed neture is awakened, j 


iest feelings by which the uncy $5 t 

ivg of wonder—and to this, gs from beyond sea, the doi 
of parlianents aud princes, vi Shut up these from 
and something finds its way to e 
the rabid tract: something wl mp, and wh ! 


its bad work unchecked. By ait u, YOU prevent « 
class knowing what the other class is about; and this separaiir 
the very worst feature of ow age, one’ Which did not exist in the 
old days—when towns were less gigantic, when the nobles iy 4 
more in their ccuntics, and all classes lived more in the open air, 2] 
met each other oltener in public. It is the peculiar function of 4 
journal to rsele the artificial influences which gradual chan 
have brought about da cheap journal has it in its power widely 
{o contribute to that social, and individual, and educational improve. 
ment, which alone is worthy of the enthusiasm of a wise public 
ma. 

For ourselves and our own share in the future of this great ang 
serious time—ovr best arguinent is a copy of our paper. Neith.; 
taleut nor virtue are, we venture to submit, confined within tl» 
cirele of writers who write for periodicals of the traditionary siy- 
By a vulgarity of sentin 
which is on a par with its want of common sense—cheapness, wish 
some of these journals, is identical with ignoble and dauccrous ol! 
This is a dull old calumny, inspired by the most sordid inotives a 
sharpened by the shabbiest jealousy. The Crown is not in dange; 
though the undue profits of a monopolist may be—from journals |i! 
With so many commercial changes in prozress, it is just 
sible that a good newspaper may be within the reach of every! 
at the inodest rate at which we are able to vend this one—thauks ty 
a Free Press ! 
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KERTCH. 
Tr it be the province of Poverty to enlarge our experience by an acqnain'. 
ance with stmnge bedfellows—the greater evil, War, certainly pe s 


the parallel advantage of tes us the most unexpected geoyraph 

A fortnight ago, who in this country had ever heard of Kerteh—or, having 
attained that pitch of intimacy, could point out its whereabouts on thie a), 2 
Nay—on What ordinary English map, of more than two years old, coud 
the name have been found at all? Whereas now—thanks to jutelic« 
received within little more than a week of an expedition planned, 
ebandoned, a merchant flect captured or destroyed—we are s 
familiar with Kertch uity, and imaritime import 
are with Wap ! 50, 

Kertch ! on secures to the allied western fore 
the entire « Sea of Azof—is a handsome mod 
constructed on the site of ancient Touticapevia, the enpital of | ' 
It contains shout 12,000 inhabitants; is phamed upon the latest mimic) | 
improvements; and, abounding in architectural beantics and commirc »| 
advantages, may be tak a type of that suy 
and progress, by y Lieulenout Royer and other t of 
mental califre (Pnclish and Ameriem) have been deluedod * 4) 

tenment of- Muscovite institutions; 1 
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deceptive splendours have ceria‘nly entitled barbarian Russia te 
of a whited sepulechre among nations. 
Kertch was built by th ‘sar Nicholas (who could coma? ts 


ablest architects for his “show” towns, as he could the most rec! 
army tailors for his state uniforms), on similar principles. It is 

on the northern coast, and stretches out ia the form of a eres: 

western part of the bay. It consists of a havdsome main thorougilice, 
beautifully paved, with a raised footpath in the centre, and intersected by 
numerous literal streets, all well built, and kept in unexceptionable onde. 
The buildings are of a white calcareous stone, similar to that fowil ia 
the neighbourhood of Odessa. The main strect is terminated hy 2 pes. 
gon, surrounded by an arcade, forming the market-placo—the subject uf cre 
cugraving. 

This market-place is built on the site of the ancient Mussu'man Ta 
of which few relics have survived the inroads of Rucsiva prov 
A modern Russian tourist (writing before the war) gives the iuliow! 
deseription of the market-place of Kertch :— 

“Twenty different races elbow and jostle one mnother in this mark: t- 
lace. Russians, 'lartars, Nogais, Jews, Turkish sailors, Genurse, 
Ragusans, all agitated by the same mercantile ardour. Wher 
they depart across the plain in various vehicles, each one the | 
people—the Russians in ¢elekas, drawn by horses; the Tartors 
antique ears, rolling on huge wooden dises, shouting from their ; 
seats to their Inzy oxen; the Nogais in their large madjvers of wickvr 
work. On their market-days all is animation. At other times Kertch is 
a remarkably quiet, r ly-built town, much exposed to tie clemen! , 
and apparently of easy access to the enemy.” 

Recent events have corroborated the Russian’s estimate, alihion ‘ot 
the time he wrote he hardly had in mind the allind forces o 
and England, as the enemy to. be d:eaded by the quiet inhabitents of 
Kerteh. 

A gigantic stairense ascends from the market-place to 2 Gi 
(the principal place of worship), whose site has been deeply exeav 
hill overlooking the city—kuown as the hillof Mithridites, J 
tomb of that notorious scourge of Rome is said to exist; and 


) if, on Ue 


aru 

earved rock is pointed out by tradition as the seat whenee he uscd io 
watch his innumerable fleets, (the terror of the then western Murope: 2 
powers), dotting the Cimmerian Bosphorus beneath him; probably wit) 
much the same feelings as those with which the late Emperor Nicholas, 


Mithridates in his way, but with different Romes to deal wit 

contemplated Ais ilects in the Bay of Cronstadt—snpposiug 

their way out of it! The temple itselé is an imposing }nild 

construction, but on an ancient Greek model. The 
(unquestionably the sight or “lion” of the town), is orname 
and representations of the Panticapean Griflin, the synbel of 3 
ates, 

As a harbour, Kertch—tliough possessing a splendid line of quays—is 
comparatively useless, The ever-receding waters of the s‘raits of Yeui- 
kale, have rendered it impossible for vessels of large draught to approset 
the town. The uncertainty as to the exact soundings of the bay, with tie 
difficulty in ascertaining them, is said to have been the reason ef the expe- 
dition not having been undertaken earlier. The manner in which the 
desirable hnowiedgs was finally obtained, deserves commemoration, The 
story is as follows :— 

A British noval officer, whose nome has, unfortniately, not yet reached 
us, captured a vessel having ou hoard a private carriage belonging to the 
Russian Governor of Kertch, With this “material pledge’ in his 
ession, he seut in a polite message to the governor, stating that the Eng! 1 
ertiser wes unwilling to deprive him of his private property, and would have 
Sreat pleasure in restoring the carriage to its former owner. |The offer ws 
teeepted, and the ship's hoats entered the Bay of Kertch, with the vehic 
bn hoard, sounding as they went. By this means it was asecrtained 
there was a passage for the sinall steamers to within a short distance 0 
coast. An officer gifted with such unquestionable strategical talents, shoul 
certainly not be suifered to remain long nameless, 

One of the chief attractions of the town is a remarkable museum of 
antiquities, chiefly collected from the tombs and innumerable tumuli, by 
whieh, (says the French tourist already quoted), the monotonous horizon 
of the surrounding steppes is alone broken, Of this nmsewm we shull 
have occasion to speak in an early Number. 
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On Sunday, Prince Ismail Pacha, son of Thrali 


n Pacha, and Trince 
Coust Soutzo, of V ‘iia, were received by the Emperor, together with 
the Turkish Chargé d’Atlaires. 


The entire city of Paris was in an upro: 


and foot, were trar 


‘are hore 
( » NC 


presence of a larger number of spectators than were ever brought 
n similar occasions; 32,000 men were under arms in the sy 
Comp de Mars, On the right was plated the cavalry, on the 
t fintry, and at the bottom of the spicious arena, the artillery. | 
The Empress started, with her ladies of honour and the Princess 
thilde, in two open barouches, with ontriders and an escort of Cent 
Gordes, shortly after one o'clock, and dvove through the serried masses of 
idiers slowly up to ‘the Ecole taire, wl he took her place in the 
baleony, tapestried with crimson velvet for herr From there she 
si her Imperial husband ride on to the ground on his chestnut charger, 


ious 


left 


ch he bestrode with his wonted excellent horsemanship. By his side, 
ona gray charger of Spanish breed, rode the young King of Portusal; im- 
} y behind them wos the Duke of Oporto, surrounded by a brifliant 
stoi, attired in every variety of sumptuous unifi amongst which the 


itritish officers were conspicuous, the colour reminding one, amidst this 
gorgeous display, of that “thin red line” which made itself so famous in 
the Crimea, The troops crossed the Seine on flying bridges, thrown over 
tle river by the pontonniers and engineers, in the presence of the Emperor. 
The charges of the fifty-five squadrons of cavalry were most imposing to 
the sight, and produced an intense effect on the numerous English visitors. 
‘The troops had been forbidden to make any manifestation during the 
review, but their Majesties were well received by the people. 

The Universal mm still presents an unsatisfactory espect to 
visitors; and the b sins ground daily, thet the company will shortly 
Le turned out of the bu 

SPAIN. 


Last week the Carlist insurrection aiiained dimensions which rendered 


it most formidable to the G il. In the Cortes, on the : 
Gencial Pspartero, while speaking of the standard of insurrection, —| 
ir will disappear, gentlemen, because I have still strength enough left, | 
in case of need, to imonat my horse, raise the standard of liberty, and 
yi me to victory, until all its enemies shall have been | 


munent, in their alarm, introduced to the Cortes 
‘ reed Joxn, and demanded dictatorial powers. 
rs, that if the troops composing her guard 
i to go in pursuit of the rebels, she would return 
eo de Monipensier, having abandoned his idea of visit- 
services to the Goverament, and vowed to devote 
ice of the Queen, the dynasty, and liberal institutions, 
at the bottom of the movement, and the three brothers of 
ily of Marco at its head. Large quantities of arms 
din the capital by the conspirators. Tranquillity, 
arre end the Basque provinces ; and a despatel: 
, deted the ist, announces the complete destruction 
‘ e Corlist jorce in Lower Aragon, Later despatches announce that 
ral de Bedoya, after a combat of two hours, had put to flight the fac- 
tion of Marco de Bello, taken eighteen prisoners, and captured some horses 
{a qnautity of arms and ammunition ; also, that General ‘Thomas sub- 
y made twelve of the same band prisoners. The insurrection, 
s spreading. Catalonia is declared in a state of siege. 


PRUSSIA. 

The King is expected to return to Sans Souer by the 19th instant. Ilis 
Majesty is stated to be in a bad stale of health, A few days since he had 
arcturn of agne, which had previously attacked him rather severely. He 
is said to have been Jong in a weak condition, and he has become ex- 
tremely stout, and anytling but firm or healthy in flesh. 


AUSTRIA. 

Ou the 31st of May, the negative answer of the Western Powers to the 
Jast Austrian proposal was received at Vienna, Next day, Count Buol, | 
Haron de Bourqueney, and Lord Westmoreland had a meeting; avd on 
Monday the final contcrence took place, at the request of Count Buol, 


% were req 
' 


: 


oy 


hen the jan proposal was submitted to the Russian representatives. 
They asked time to communicate with St. Petersburg. M. de Bourqueuey 


and Lord Westinoveland deelured they had no instructions even to discuss 
the proposition, whereon Count Buol declared that Austria havd failed in 
lier attenpt to find a 5 for negotiations, and the Conference, after a for- 
inal declaration by the several Ministers of the position of their respective 


Governmeuts, broke ap. 
HANOVER. 

The demand of Count Reculot, the French envoy, for permission to 
march a body of Imperial troops through the Hanoverian territory to 
Lubeck, on their way to the Baltic, has caused much sensation. "The 
army of the north, destined for service in the Baltic, musters about 
$0,090 wien, one-half of whom are ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to move, The llanoverian Government has not yet returned a de- 
wer to the Count’s request. There is little doubt it will be 
f.vour! Asimilar request has been made by the Marqis de Monstier 
{o the Vrussian Government at Berlin; and steps have been taken ‘by 
ranee to obtain tle consent of the Senate of Lubeck for the embarkation 
of French troops at Travemunde, 


am 


ROME. 
The Pope returned from the country on the evening of the 23rd of May, 
Tie road between Castel Gandolfo and Rome was strongly guarded by 
and patrols of hovse-police, who were successful in ensuring 


ety of Iris Loliness, 
NAPLES. 

The priests and his Sicilian Majesty have attempted to make political 
expital out of the eruption of Vesuvius. The Cardinal has visited both 
icanches of lava, and preached, and blessed, and exorcised ; and the King, 
in pions rivalry, has followed the bones of St. Rocco, and kissed the blood 


of St. Genuaro! 
SARDINIA. 
The Convents Suppression Bill has received the Royal assent, and be- 
come the law of the land, The provisions of the Act will be immediately 
pl in ioree to suppress a number of convents. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, . 

Asli Pacha, the Grand Vizier, is expected from Vienna in a few days ; 
lespatches have been received, announcing his preparation for de- 
hi it is surmised that Reschid Paclia, who is living in retirement at 
vs splendid palace, and Mehemet Ali Pacha, who since his return from 
wle has remained in strict seclusion, will, ere long, be restored to power, 
included in some new ministerial combination. Mehemet Bey, the 
newly-eppointed Ambassador at the Court of the Tuileries, has received 
instructions to hasten his departure for his post—having been detained at 
Constantinople, awaiting the arrival of the Emperor of the French. 


TUNIS, 

A telegraphic despatch from Cagliari announces the death of the Bey of 
Tunis, at night Tf the 1st instant, His cousin, Sidi Mohamed Bey, who 
ascended the throne without obstacle. He is eas foc years of age, and 
is regarded with great respect, both by the native and European populations, 


TAC 


CUBA. : 

The advices from the Havana by the best steamer inform us, that the 
blockade of the ports would be raised on the return of General Concha 
from Matanzas. Preparations of defence were being made. A regiment 
of negro cavalry was about to be organised, and suspected persons were 
being banished or imprisoned, Rodriguez, who betrayed Pinto, had sailed 
for Spain. The Senora Rita Balbia, and others, had been summoned to 
“ppear and stand their trial for infidencia to the Queen. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
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BALACLAVA HARBOUR AND NEW WATER POLICE. 
ARRIVAL OF GUR ARTIST IN THE CRIMEA, 

IMS. “John Dull.” Balaclava, M y 14, 1855. 
., Tarr I he Cri ron J y last, nt one o’elock, p-m. On leaving 
M tes, wh ch LT resched,as 1 think J told you, late at night—too lite to 
sev tu any of the arrangements of the morrow for starting—I was t« mpted 
to tuke a passage direct from that portto Kemniesch, [was very hurried at 
the time I wished to secure a good berth, a matter which I think most 
indispensale on a long journey ; and from this anxiety [relieved myself by 


at ouce entering into posse: 


: that made me nt 
iesch route. I left Cor 


we were delayed some time 

a l’rench man- 
) 

rdle-box, and 

the mis- 

d to meet with 

t smoothly—l am 


sion—this it w 


o say even th 
ariving at Kamiesch, I engaged a small boat, manned by a brigand, 
tmbled bec >I would not give him more than half-a-crown for 
fter which I was torn to pieces by dirty Turks, and 
to carry iny portmanteau. However, 1 
’ 1an, bad as lie was, to take it to some kind of 
On iny expressing this wish he shook his head, and seemed 
; ke some mongrel language which I could not understand— 
that it was utterly hopeless even to think of such a thing. ‘This was only 
what L expected, so I told him to go where he pleased, and he hurried on, 
and Tafter him, through the most horrible kind of sticky mud, that can 
bin be imagined, which threatened to pull my boots off ‘at every step J 
OOK. 

I trudged along, asking every one if they could accommodate me with 
even sitting room, but encountered an universal “No!” At the mention 


| of a bed or place to stretch one’s limbs in for the night, blank surprise was 
depicted on every countenance. At length, just at the height of my despair, 
when I could not help laughing at myself, I was so wretched—I thought I saw 


} 


two E h faeces coming towards me, which proved to be the case, as I found 
their caps were decorated by a crown, and that they were in the British navy. 
They were the Captain of a vessel, the , and his doctor, 1 told them 
my tale of woo, und they tried all they could, but unsuccessfully, to obtain 

ie desired shelter. The captain spoke French, and at last succeeded in find- 
an“ hotel,” where, as I was very hungry, I had some cold roast beef, some 
bread and checse and wine, and for which they brought me a bill for fifteen 
francs. Yes, they brouglit a bill, altliough the banquet was partaken of on 
a rough beckwood kind of a table in a hut, with the floor of mud. The 
Captain then proposed that I should slec p on board his ship, an invitation 
which, as may be imagined, I willingly accepted; so I hired a porter, and 
we walked across the country for about a mile and a half to Bay, 
where the English vessels lie, which cannot get in here in consequence of 
the smallness of the harbour. I went aboard, so that my first night in the 
Crimea was spent atween decks of H.M.S, ——. 

Next morning I went ashore with Captain , and left my baggage at 
the hut belonging to the carpenter of the Agamemnon, and, after a noggin of 
whiskey, we started to walk to Balaclava together; but my kind host, 
the Captain, who had expressed such knowledge of the route there, led me 
a dreadful roundabout walk through numberless carcasses of dead and dying 
horses, which stnak abominably, until he had got me in as out-of-the-way 
sort of place as possible, when he expressed a notion, in which I hardly 
coincided, that he had put me in the right road, and as he was dreadfully 
tired, would say “Good bye,” and turn back ; which he did, after handing 
me over to two French soldiers. They again took me another long walk, 
aod left me in just such another fix as-the Captain had done ; but by aid 
of my compass—I don’t know what I should have done without it, for 
there was a dense fog, so thick that I could not see a yard before me—I 
arrived amongst our own people, and eventually found myself ascending a 
height which overlooked Balaclava, Here I met with some young officers 
who invited me to luacheon, of which, I assure you, I was much in need. 

T then walked down to Balaclava, but nobody I am sure can have any 
conception of the mud one had to walk through, for there had been 
three days’ heavy ; luckily I had on a pair of boots—which a possibly 
well disposed individual in England had told me were superfluous—that 
came up above my kuees, so that I escaped tolerably free, but it was a 
miracle that I did not go on my back more than once—which once I plead 
guilty to. On arriving in the town, the first thing I thought necessary, as 
the night was coming on rapidly, was to cast about me for a friend, so I 
went to the post-oflice to ask the address of Mr. ; they did not know 
it there, but thought that Mr. ——, of the “ Morning Herald,” who lived 
next hut, might; so I went there, and saw Mr. , who was very 
kind; we had some grog together, and he told me that —— was at present 
up at the camp, but that le would give me an introduction to a captain of 
a steamboat—the Columba lying in harbour who could very likely give 
me a berth; he, Mr. , Was suffering much from fever and ague, though 
this was one of his hest days. Both fever and ague, he said, were very 
prevalent there. ; a: 

It is very anmsing to see the horrible hovels which are dignified by the 
titles of post-oflice, police station, main-guard, &¢., and the mud huts and 
trees on the heights which are blessed with the cognomen of Raglan Villa, 
Canrobert Lodge, and so on. I went off to the Cofwmba, but the Captain 
said that as the Admiral was on board, aecompanied 7 his staff, he should 
not be able to give me a berth; and truly when I heard that it was the 
veritable Boxer, I was not sorry for it; but he had with him in his cabin, 
partaking of the convivial weed, the Captain of the John Bull, a ay fh ed 
along-side, who said he would be able to do so, so I accompanied him on 
board—where I have been ever since—had tea, and went to bed. The next 
day, Sunday, I took a stroll along the quay in search of the pier, or landing 
place, concerning which we heard so much before the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, and which you wished me to sketch; I could not, however, meet 
with any particular spot to which the appellation could be properly applied, 
as the ships appeared to unload anywhere, so I ascended the heights and 
made the sketch herewith sent, which gives a general view of the harbour, 
and one which I do not think has been previously published. I then re- 
turned to the ship and had tea, and shortly afterwards received an invitation 
from the Captain of the Colwmba to pay him a visit and take a cigar with 
him. While thus oceupied, Admiral Boxer came on board from his gig, in 
which he had been rowing about the harbour, seeing that all things were 
right. He had evidently performed some grand manceuvre, as he was in 
high spirits, His ruddy face glowed with delight. He gave me a long 
history of his early life, showing his intense abhorrence of the vice of 
idleness—from all of which symptoms I imagined that he was in tolera- 
ble spirits. I shall try and send his portrait by the next parcel ; I have 
never seen it in London, and I think the features of a man so much talked 
of as he has been, deserve to be 5 tg This morning, to please him, 
I took a sketch of the new “ Balaclava Water-police’—who have only 
appeared in their new dress a few days,so I thought the sketch would 
be interesting and something new. ‘ é 

I think, in my last, I told you that on calling at Seutari to see M. Soyer 
and Miss Nightingale, I was informed that they had left only the night 
before for the Crimea, This morning I went on board the ship London, 
where they have beenstaying, and the captain told me that Miss Night- 
ingale had only that very morning been taken on a stretcher to the 
hospital, outside the town, very ill. She had been ill two or three days 
while with him, and she had received a shock by a fall from her horse 
since her arrival here; but this was not the cause of her present illness, 
which I think he said was fever. As to M. Soyer, he was out, superin- 
tending a new kitchen ; and on my asking what time he was expected 
back, L said, with a sly look, that it was very doubtful, and that he 
thought it was not always business that kept him ashore so late. : 

The firing still continues. At the present moment I hear the booming 
of guns, and so it has been ever since I have been here, though there is 
more of it at night than during the day, A sortie takes place nearly every 
night. There was a very important one on Thursday night last, in which, 
as an oflicer who has just returned from the trenches tells me, we lost 
15 men and 1 officer. He did not know the number of Russians killed ; 
but one Russian officer, of some rank it was thought, from the fact of his 
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being accompanied hy a trumpeter, was pinned to the stock of a gun by a 
bayonet, and there left, the soldier coolly taking his musket with him. 
The trumpeter was 1 ve ry brave fellow, a , just when he was in the midst 
of our men, he put his trumpet to his mouth and commenced sounding the 
advance ; but, of course, his tune was brousht to a sudden stop and hime 
sell shot dead. 

Fealled to-day on Mr. Russell, of the “Times,” to inquire of him Mr. 
*s address, which he gave me more definitely than Mr, Woods was able 
to do, and I think in a day or two T shall go upto the front, Mr. Russell 
left this evening for the trenches, where he has been quartered, and has 
given me an invitation to come and see him. There was some other 
celebrity in the corresponding way with him that he introdueed me to, but 
I forget the name now. From all I hear, it seems that a horse is most 
indispensable: you can’t go anywhere without one; you cau't walk the 
streets; and you certainly can’t walk the camp, at least what I have seen 
of it; and as to following the troops, and getting news or authentic 
skclehes, without a horse, this is quite impossible ; one must be obtained, 
and a servant must be had to take care of one’s tent or wooden hut. 


KERTCH THE ONLY WAY TO SEBASTOPOL. 


WE received the following highly interesting letter the day be- 
fore the news of the suecess of the expedition to Kerteh arrived in 
this country. It was addressed to us by an officer who was then 
under orders to accompany the Allied flotilla, and from whom we hope 
soon to receive several valuable communications. 


TI. M.S. —, off Sebastopol, 15th May 1855. 

Having heard from your artist, Mr. Julian Portch, of your contem- 
plated Mustrated Newspaper, I beg to transmit to you, for the information 
of ype readers, the following particulars of a conversation I had yesterday 
with an Fnglishman respecting that renowned fortress, which seems to bid 
defiance to the united arms of England and France, and within which he 
has resided for the last thirty-seven years, having entered the service of the 
late Czar in 1818, as caulker-master to the Admiralty at Sebastopol, 

A few days after the commencement of the bombardment by the Allied 
armies in the month of October, he was arrested by the Russian authori- 
ties, and kept a close prisoner for ten hours, when he was informed that he 
must leave Sebastopol. On his asking where he was to go to, he was told 
that he might go wherever he pleased, but that he must instantly quit the 
place. Having a small house dnd some land outside Sebastopol on the south 
side, he thought the best thing he could do would be to go there. A part of 
the English army was encamped on the spot, but Lord Raglan told him 
that private property should be respected, and that he should be secure 
from molestation, he a few days afterwards, the English fell back from 
this position, and the French occupied it in their stead, A party of French 
soldiers, headed by an oflicer, entered his house, and ordered him to quit, 
Ile saw it was in vain to resist, and begged to be allowed to go into another 
room for his coat—being then in his shirt sleeves—and to take with him 
some pes relating to his property in Sebastopol, which were of great 
value to him. ‘The French officer replied by presenting a pistol to his head, 
and pointing to the door. He said to the French officer, “Iam an Eng. 
lishman, and demand the protection of the allies of my nation.” The 
Freneh officer spat in his face. I sincerely hope, for the honour of our 
gallant allies, that this was an accident, for I feel confident, thet though 
this old Boglishman might easily have been mistaken for a Russian, 
nevertheless the oflicer belonged to a nation which would never seek to 
insult a defenceless foe. I should mention that the English which this 
old man speaks, after a thirty-seven years’ residence in Russia, is ouly of a 
broken kind, whereas he speaks Russian like a native of Sebastopol. 

He stated to me his opinion that the Allies could never take Sebastopol 
by bombarding it, least of all by bombarding it on the south side, for the 
fortifications are bomb proof, and the stores of ammunition and guns inex- 
haustible. He said more—that the Russians had upwards of three years’ 
provisions, consisting of beef, pork, flour, oil, &c., for an army of forty thou- 
sand men in Sebastopol when the siege commenced ; and from having the 
north side open all this while, their munitions of war, as well as provisions, 
have been increased rather than diminished. 

Had we taken Kertch, he said, instead of trying to take Sebastopol, we 
might by this time have been masters of the renowned fortress. “By 
seizing upon Kerteh,” he continued, “ you at once possess yourselves of the 
only channel by which the Russians in Sebastopol receive their supplies of 
men and arms; and while they retain Kertch, they may hold out during 
any siege, however protracted. By attacking Sebastopol you are enabling 
the Russians to make use of hundreds of guns against you, which would 
otherwise have been useless to them. Tad you taken Kerth last year, the 
Russians must long since have attacked you in the field, where you would 
have been on equal terms, and ere this you might have marched into 
Sebastopol, as you might have done after the battle of the Alma, had you 
tried the north side, instead of marching your army round to the south. 
Unless you take Kertch now, you will never take sae shad ila by 
storming it—and then you must storm it on both sides simultaneously, ie 
you leave the north side open for the Russians to escape, — soldier of 
the allied troops that enters the trenches on the south will be blown into 
the air from the mines which are ready for the match to be applied to 
them.” 

He further stated that the late Emperor had for several years been pre- 
ing for the defence of Sebastopol and the Crimea, and that war with the 
‘rench was talked of in the city as a thing already in existence, or at least 
at no great distance ; but war with England was never dreamt of by the 
Russians. If England should not be their ally in the anticipated struggle, 
it was only because her people were against war, auc she had no troops to 
go to war with; besides, she had promised to remain neutral. Such were 
the opinions circulated in every café in Schastopol, and, indeed, all over 
Russia, 

It was his opinion that the present Emperor cannot make ono upon the 
terms that Sebastopol is to be destroyed, even if he were willing. ‘I'he pay 
of a captain in the Russian army is about 35/. per annum, and that of other 
officers in proportion, The pay of a private soldier in time of peace is 
about 12s. per aunum; in time of war it is nothing, at least watil the war 
is over: but both officers and soldiers, he-said, would cheerfully give the 
last farthing they possessed, as well as the iast drop of their blood, to save 
Sebastopol. Were the Emperor to consent to its destruction, his throne 
and his life would be at the mercy of the populace, 


Exrraorpinary Scene at Cnurcu.—On Sunday last much excite. 
ment was caused by some extraordinary proceedings at Watford Chureh. 
The Rev. R. L. James, vicar of the parish, has, for some time past, mani- 
fested an inclination to effect changes in the service ; and on Sunday they 
were introduced by a letter, in which it was notified, that, after Morning 
Prayer and the Litany, the bell would be rung five minutes for communion 
service. As soon as the bell began to ring, the Hon. Mrs. Villiers rose 
from her seat in a pew near the pulpit, left the church. Her example 
was followed by the whole congregation, The matter will doubtless form 
the subject for an ecclesiastical inquiry. bens 

Pranort.—A letter from Rome states, that further inguiries made by 
the Papal police about the man who attempted the life of the Emperor of 
the French, show that his real name is Sinesio, and not Pianori ; and that 
after being condemned to twelve months imprisonment for a murder at 
Brisighella, he succeeded in making his eseape from the prison at Cervia. 

Tue Press aT GrpraLTaR.—According to a new ordinance, no printer 
is allowed to issue any publication not previously examined and licensed 
hy the Governor's secretary, under a of 100 dollars, to be levied by 
distress and sale of his goods and chattels, if not instantly paid. : 

Erriscopacy at Lasuan.—The Rev. Francis Macdougal has recei. ly 
been appointed Bishop of Labuan, The bishopric is described as con- 
sisting of a narrow island, seven miles long, and almost covered with 
jungle, together with eight rocky islets, barren and ano..upied. Of the 

,500 inhabitants, only a score or thereabouts may be Christians of various 
persuasions ; and there is neither a church nor a clergyman in the diocese. 
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THE NEW [WATER POLICE AT BALACLAVA.—(FROM A SKETCH BY JULIAN PORTCH.) 
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SERGEANT DAWSON. 

Amonc the five hundred re- 
cipients of the Crimean medal— 
distributed in St. James’s Park by 
her most gracious Majesty, on the 
22d. ult.—no single one was more 
entitled to the additional boon of a 
sweet smile or even a respectful bow 
from the royal donor than Sergeant 
Thomas Dawson. No doubt but 
that he obtained both. At any rate, 
he is one of those dilapidated 
heroes upon whose battered shoul- 
ders, the main glory of our arms 
must rest, and whose personal 
achievements certainly deserve com- 
memoration. 

Sergeant Thomas Dawson is one 
of the brave Grenadier Guards who 
served under his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, and General 
Bentinck. Everr reader of the 
newspapers will :emember the ac- 
counts which appeared in print of 
that memorable morning, the 5th of 
November, 1854; but it is only those 
who actually took part in the 
engagements of that day—who had 
to scramble through the brushwood 
on the sides of the slopes overlook- 
ing Inkermann—over a slimy soil 
saturated by a Crimean rain of 
twenty-four hours—with a sky in- 
visible through the density of the 
fog (the limit of the view being a 
few yards before them)—and the 
ominous sounds of the infuriated 
Russians becoming more and more 
distinct,—it is only those who were 
in the midst of all this, and who 
aave been fortunate ,pnough to 
escape with their lives, who can 
throw light ona scene so dismal, or 
life into a picture representing the 
region of the shadow of death. 
Dawson was in the midst of it all. 
He and his comrades rushed with 
the greatest rapidity and ardour to 
the front, on the right of the 
Sccond Division, and gained the 
summit of the hills towards which 
two columms of the Russians were 
struggling in the closest order the 
uneven character of the ground 
would admit of. He speaks of the 
events of the day with pride. He 
says he would not have missed the 
engagement for anything. On the 
brow of the hill his comrades were 
falling around him, taking their 
places side by side with their ene- 
mies. He had scarcely congra- 
tulated himself on his “better 
fate,” when a musket-ball struck 
his arm, and, to use his own 
words, “shattered it to pieces.” 
He and his brother sergeants give 
a very lively description of some of 
their cogitations, as they saw one 
another fall by their side. “ What 
do you think of this, Bill?” “Oh, 
I don’t know. I have been d—d 
fortunate hitherto.” Bill had 
seareely given his reply, when a 
bullet? grazed his crown and laid 
him on his back, “ *t is that 
it, then?” One poor fellow, who 
was severely wounded about the 
same time as Dawson, said, “I 
didn’t care so much for my pepper- 
ing, but for having to leave the field 
before the end. It was like begin- 
ning a novel and; leaving off in 
the middle.” On receiving his 
wound, Dawson was placed on 
one of those, jolting machines 
called ambulance-wagons, — and 
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A CONVALESCENT FROM INKERMANN.—(PROM A TilOTOGRAPH LY MAYALL.) 
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conveyed to Balaclava. On his 
way he was obliged to seize a firm 
grasp of one side of the wagon, in 
order that his wounded shoulder 
might not strike against the other 
side. His left arm was amputated 
on the evening of the day he re- 
ceived the wound. On the follow- 
ing morning he embarked at Bala- 
clava for Scutari, where he w:s 
placed under the kind treatment 
of Dr. Holton, of the Queen’s regi- 
ment of Foot. Of Miss Nightingale 
and her coadjutors, he says be 
cannot speak too highly. “Womer, 
sir,” he said, with evident feeling, 
“are so gentle in their movements 
Their hands are light, and they 
can dress wounds so well. Mens 
hands, more especially soldiers’, 
were never made to dress wounds, 
I know from experience how the 
ladies can care for a sick and 
wounded soldier. It helps to make 
one well to think of their care, 
and to witness their attentions to 
the wounded and dying. They 
have saved many lives, for a soldier 
is too brave a man to Chink of dy 
ing in the presence of these gentle 
creatures. Lf we had been able 
to remove from the battle-field 
thousands who were wounded, 
though not mortally, the nurses 
would have very soon brought them 
round, As it was, they were un 
able to escape, and the Russians 
afterwards bayoneted them.” 

Dawson enlisted in 1839; con- 
sequently he has served in the 
army upwards of fifteen years. He 
was with the army in the Kast eight 
months ; has been a corporal about 
a year, and a sergeant nearly two 
years. He was present at the bat- 
tles of the Alma, Balaclava, and 
Inkermann ; and in the trenches 
before Sebastopol. He received 
his discharge on the 23rd ult., 
retiring with the highest testimo- 
nials, with a pension of two shillings 
a day, and with feelings of pride 
that he had served his country 
under the noble and excellent Duke 
of Cambridge, 


Our illustration of Sergeant 
Dawson, the Convalescent from 
Inkermann, is from a photograph 
expressly taken for our paper, by 
Mr. Mayall. The scene represented 
is faithful from beginning to end. 
The subject forms a picture deeply 
interesting to us as Englishmen, 
and it has the merit of truth in 
every detail. It is not always that 
pictorial effect and simple truth 
can be so_happily blended. In 
this case the picture tells its own 
story; and when our journal 
reaches the Crimea, its fidelity will 
be acknowledged, as readily as the 
man himself will be recognized. 
While the subject was yet in the 
engraver’s hands, a copy of the 
photograph came by accident under 
the Queen’s notice. It was ex- 
hibited at the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, on the occasion of her 
Majesty’s recent visit to that 
establishment, when the nations] 
character and evident fidelity of the 
picture, at once attracted her atten- 
tion, and at her wish (expressed 
through Colonel Phipps), a copy 
of the photograph was printed by 
Mr. Mayall for the Royal portfolio, 
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Foremost among the masters of the photographie process, who have 
gained reputation by its practice, and who are constrained to apply more 
than ordinary labour to enable them to retain their foremost position, 1s 
Mr. Mayall, (ie well-known artist, of Argyll Place, Regent Street. As 
as’ Sful photographer, he is Known in all quarters of the kingdom. It 
is not, however, so well understood, that Mr. Mayall ean lay claim to many 
of the inventions ant modes of working, which have incrensed the value 
and certainty of the proees, tle has not only studied and improved the 
differeat branches of the art, but he has freely genes the result of his 


inquiries. ‘This marks the sincerity of the student, at the same time that 
it increases and multiplies the reputation of the artist. aneat 
In the present advanced state of photography, we should be dissatistied 


with mere operative ability. It is not simply aclear sharp picture that 
is wanted. In portraiture our desires are not confined to vivid or speak- 
ing likenesses. We look for something more, We want the spirit of the 
artist, and if he is an adept at his vocation, he can infuse it into his pic- 
ture. Mere formal exactitude (comparatively speaking) is of no value. 


We look for that one toueh of nature which makes the whole world kin. | 


If we find it, we are convinced that the highest resources of the process 
have been developad. Photography will never take the place of art, 
neither is it likely to become a purely mechanical operation. It is a kint 
of connecting link between the two. Suecess will no doubt in a grea 
measure depend upon dexterity aud contrivance—but thorough and com- 
plete excellence is not likely to be attained, without an infusion of that 
spirit and poetic treatment, which not only belongs to art, but is the very 
life and soul of it. In blending artistic and operative excellence, Mr. 
Mayall has arrived nearer to perfection than any photographist with whom 
we are aequainted. Many of his pictures show an artistic arrangement 
that falls very agreeably upon the eye. Individuality and character seem 
to be cau s faithfully as the features, while the operative part of the 
business exhibits every trace of care and chemical manipulation. 


ARABAT. 


defended by good outworks and a dite ough its 
interior is in ruins, and a village composed of ten houses facing one 
another, in the fora t Yel oceupying a space of ground which, in 
central Lurope, would suilice fora town containing twelve thousand sotils— 
such is Arabat.” 

The above pithy dese 


© A vontress, still 


ton of what is by no means the least important 


of our recently acqu possessions in the Sea of Azof, is from M. 
Demidoil’s “Travels in Southern Russia and the Crimea.” Arabat is 
situated at the southern extremity of t! urrow strip of land which may 


hat ns 
due north from the northern ex- 
y of the Peninsula of Kertch, to within a scarcely perceptible dis- 
of Genitchi on the maintand, This strip of laud, which op ese 
ma of Azof from the Sivach, or Patrid Sea, is known as the Tongue 
of Arabat, ani is the line of a miltary road, hitherto forming one of the 
principal routes of communication trom Russia to Sebastopol. The 
occupation of its southern extremity is, therefore, of the highest import- 
ance io the allied forces, 

The tongue or promontory of Ar 
only separated from the mainland, 
wide—dirnified by the naine of 
avle depth, and serves to earn iters of the Putrid Sea into the 
Sea of Azof. Of the Pate’ Sea itself, litte is known; it has generally 
been represented as a shaliow it luke—constantly emitting a poison- 
ous stench —and leaving a considerable deposit of salt on its shores. Its 
natural phenoinena would, no dox be found analogous to those of the 
Syrian Dead Sea, What its soundings may be, there are, as yet, ne means 
of ascertaining. The probability is that it would be fownd inaccessible to 
war sieamers ; but there is no reason to doubt that ship’s boats, either in- 
troduced by the Stvait of Geniteli, or transported across the tongue of 
Arabat (which, in plices, is little more than a lundred yards wide) would 
be able to perform services, in those waters, of most essential importance 
to the campaign. 

The Sivach is crosse] at its narrowest part, about 20 or 25 miles from 
Genitchi, by a wooden bridge, built by the Russians about ten years ago, 
forming part of » military road whic! connects the Crimea with the main- 
Jand. ‘This road, leading from the isthmus of Perekop to the tongue of 
Arabat, being of ready access from the mouths of the Bug and the 
Dneiper, the great arteries of Russian supplies, is the most important line 
of communication with the Crimean sirongholds; and nothing could be 
more fatal to the Russinas than the destruction of the wooden bridge by 
which the line is completed. If the inland waters should prove of suflicient 
depth for the floating of ship’s boats, this will doubtless be speedily at- 

empted and achieved. 

Tue fortress of Arahat, as shown in our engraving, is of Genoese con- 
struction, ‘The latest accounts speak of it as being still in excellent pre- 
servation, hetter even thau M. Demidoff’s account, written eight years ago, 
would lead us to expect ; wnily, stout enough to serve as a means of 
obstinate defence to iis new occupants, in the event of an emergency not 
very likely to happen. 


be observed in the map, ranning almos 
tremi 


at is about 70 miles in length, and is 
Vtchi, by a channel of 60 fathoms 
which is, however, of consider- 


voff the w 


Che War. 
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SUCCESS OF THE OPERATIONS AGAINST TAGANROG, 
MARIONOPOL, AND GEISK. 


IMMENSE LO°>> OF SUPPLIES TO THE RUSSIANS. 


Sunday, June 10, 1855. 
Tae Secretary to the Admiralty has great pleasure in forwarding the 
following intelligence, which has just been received :— 
June 7, 1855. 


Captain Lyons, of the Miranda, and Captain Sedarges, report that the 


naval operations against Taganrog, Marionopol, and Geisk, which took | 


place on the 3d, Sth, and 6th of June, have perfectly succeeded, and that 


the public buildings, with numerous Government magazines of provisions, | 


have been burnt, and an immense loss of supplies has been inflicted on the 
enemy. 


The operations were conducted and executed with great vigour and ra- 


pidity. ‘The Allied Forces had only one man wounded, although opposed — 


aay about 3,500 soldiers at Taganrog. 
——>—__ -— 


OF SEBASTOPOL. 
Sebastopol, June 7, 1855. 


THE SIEGE 


The formidable fire which began yesterday was kept up to-day with the | 


greatest spirit, and, soon after six this morning, the French attacked and 
carried the White Work and the Mamelon. 


The whole operation was most brilliant. Great gallantry was displayed 
on all sides, Casualties not yet known. 


—_———_¢—__ 


JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE, 
SCARCITY OF WATER, 


The scarcity of water becomes more formidable every day. I understand 
that the sanitary commissioners have enunciated an opinion, formed on 
scientific geological grounds, that there is no reason to apprehend any 
want of water; but it is nevertheless true that the watering of the cavalry 
horses, as I am informed, is now accomplished with difficulty, and that two 
oe the watering was not finished till evening, so scanty was the 

Mpply. 
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SPRINGING OF MINES, 
The operations which have been deseribed as the springing of mines, | 
nelly been the explos'on of globes of compression, and their effi 
in front of Bastion No, 4 (Pingsial! Advanced Battery) has been to bring 
the French too near to the enemy, for they have beeu annoyed by gren: 
in the lodements without being able to advance m itevially from tl posi- 
tion, All our own batteries are in admirable order, and the effect of our 
fire from the second parallel aud from the advanced batteries will be 
mendous, though our losses from the enemy’s fire at the shortened dis 
tance must be proportionably greater than it has been. | 
CARCASSES, 
Hitherto we have made little nse of carcasses, a kind of shell perforated | 
with three holes, out of which the internal composition burns fiercely, | 
firing whatever it comes in contact with, and giving forth intense Helt. | 
The Russians, on the contrary, have used both carcasses and fire-balls freely, | 
and have derived considerable advantages from them in their nocturn: 
attacks, as they have been able to see our position clearly while they were 
shrouded in darkness. Faom the number of carcasses recently sent’ wp to 
the front, it is to be presumed we intend to make use of them at the next 
bombardinent. There was a plan some time azo proposed by an engineer 
to save us from surprises. It consisted of wires placed at the distance of a 
few feet from poles fixed in the ground, and so arranged as to set fire to 
blue lights on being touched. For some reason ov oiler the project has 
not been carried out. We have been unable to entilade the Russian works 
to any extent, owing to the ravines and the skill of the Russian engi- 
neers, 


vs 


EARTIWWORKS re 
t must be remembered that earth 
ose of immediate attack or defence, 
They are ina constant siate of “ breaking down, 
their inseparable conditions, and if we weve to retire stopol | 
to-morow, and if the Russians were to leave their works unrepaired, a 
winter's snow and rain, and the action of the weather in a few months, 
| would soon destroy the works which now represent the agressive force of 
four nations, and the defensive power of one. It is probable, therefore, not- 
withstanding the eulogies bestowed upon earthen works, that if the Allies 
were to break up their camp to-morrow, aud leave the Russians to them- 
selves, they would find on returning ina few years, that the lines of the 
resent works would be represented by solid stone, and that the Redan and 
amie would be crowned with redoubis of masonry. Lt is in conse- 
| quence of the rapidly decaying property of earthworks that our labours 
have been so great—they are like a London house, there is always sone- 
thing or other to he done, losses made good, reprirs effected —they exunot 
be let alone for tweaty-fou® hours. The action of shot and stiell upon 
them of course accelerates the destructive influences of the weather and of | 
time—gabions are knocked to pieces in a moinent, instead of the willow 
and twig ribs becoming rotten in sun and rain, anil parapets fall down ar 
ditches are filled up by the iron shower more rapidly, but noi anore suc 
than by the rains of heaven. 
| VALUARLE INFORMATION, 
It is said that one of the privates of the 48th regiment has given some 
| Very valuable information respecting the terrain of Sebastopol, and has cor- 
rected a serious miscaneeption under which our engineers were labouring 
respecting the course of a ereck in front of the left attack. The ian had 
been for some years in Russia, and as a stonemason he laboured at the 
works of Sebastopol, and knows every street in it. He pointed out the 
position of the terminus of the water-works, and of the engines working it, 
and it is now stated that there are no less than 100 guns all hid from view 
defending these works, and raking the Redan, so that had we assaulted and 
carried that formidable work, we should have met a fire on which none of 
our officers ealeulated. 


“ong MASONID 
rks, however 
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DUMMY CAMP. 
* There is a strong conviction that the large camp on the north side of | 
Sebastopol, which has been recentiy augmented, has very much of a dummy 
about it, as very few men ean be detected in it. On the other hand, it is | 
said that it is a sanitarium we are looking at; if so, there must be many | 
sick and wounded outside Sebastopol. But why should the Russians place 
their hospit: 
placing them on the hill above ? 


RUSSIA’S INTENTIONS RESPECTING INDIA. 

It seems tolerably certain that Russia intended to have tried her hand at 
a diversion in the direction of India, had we not deranged her plans by the 
invasion of the Crimea. ‘there is a Russian officer now at head-quarters 
who belonged to a regiment that was actually told off for a march to India 
last year. There were several other regiments destined for the same expedi- 
tion, but they too found themselves encamped on the Alma on the 19th of 
September, and on the road to Bakshiserai the following evening. ‘The 
oflicers had been provided with books relating to India, and had been 


| the great Peninsula, It is said, to be sure, that it would be impossible for 

the Russians to transport an army over the torrid wastes which lie between 
them and India, but there was a certain Alexander who once moved a very 
efficient army in the same dicection, through regions more sparsely popu- 
lated and less cultivated; and though modern warfare is waged with more 
difficulty, and is attended with considerations respecting greater impedi- 
menta, we might find that if a Russian Alexander the Great ever arose in 
these times our calculations were valueless, as all calculations are which 
make nought of the inspirations and miracles of military genius, The 


studying the “manners and customs” of the Hindoos and Mussulmans of | 


| diately volleys of musketry were heal, wh! 


ital tents in sight of us, and put them in a hollow instead of | 82Y 


officer in question “hath a pleasant wit,” and gives abundant proofs, in the | 


leasant couplets he remembers concerning the war, that the Russians are 
by no means destitute of humour. He sings one song ancnt the proceed- 
ings of Prince Menschikoff after the Alma, which is said by those who can 
appreciate it to be intensely funny. The Prince is represented as havi 
fled to a house in Bakshiserai, out of the windows of which he interrogates 
the passers by respecting’ the fate of Sebastopol, and he is at last astonished 
to hear it has not been taken, and begins to dance with jey, to extol his 
grand flank march, and to boast of his splendid defence of the place, 
Another song, from the same mouth, puts the contest in a ludicrous light, 


| 


| thousand troops and a large muuber of pack-horses, 


and declares that the whole siege is « e to see wheiher 1 
Russisns or the allies are the best div and citchers. © We build « 
redoubt, they build another; they make one trench. we make tis bro! lc 
&e.” The gentleman is a Pole, and was present at Ahna and Inkeriuan 
At the latier battle the comp: he conmminded Jost 73 inen ont of (5 
fe then served with the external army, but got tired of Tehoreoun =: 
ilasé wih the monotony of life in huts, 
and gx » grand ball to all his fricnds in the near ‘Tchorgo 
chamgagne at 30s. : le; claret at 20s., and pickles at JUs—and wy 
day came into our ¢ pickets, a brother oilicer, on the day of tla 
races at Karanyi, and has been living lieve ever since. 
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THE LOSS OF TIIE “ ANNIE WLEAN,.” 
Cues 
The Annie MIean, a brig chartered by Lord Blantyre, and sent out | 
Balaclava with an assorted eargo for the use of the army, is rep 
have gone down with all hands a few miles outside the harhour, w 
had left on her way home, and the loss has excited a cood deal of atient 
from the circumstance of its being known this veos: | 
ballast. 1 that the master applied to Admir: 
for a cargo of Dallost, or for assistance in getting it: but the Admi 
referred him to on article utterly nntit for ear even if it could have berg 
and tos r been 
e bark viron, The ay 
t,” and flew alon:; pf of wind off the land heeled her 
, and down she wen “lin the Black Sea.” 
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About 9 pan. May ¢ 
was disturbed by (he 1 Mm 
bowbardment. Catheart’s Lill was soon 
spectators, und there it was seen that the fi us fronr the es 
of the French batterics, and was returned by the Miaystall) the Garden, and 
the battery in the middle of the town. It was an exiraordin ry sedi. 
Looking from Catheart’s Hill ever the camps, you saw a wile ¢ ypate ce ol 
country, dotted wi tile tents, which shone out clearly and couspicuou 
in the bright moonlight, All looked quict wud calm. The on'y soun 
that were heard on this side were the ciallenge of a sentry or the neish oi 
horse, But turning round and gazing at Sebastopol, you saw a rent « 
trast. There was visible war in ail its stern reality. A thick white eoud 
of smoke hung over the French batteries and that part of the town which 
was answering their fire. Bright flashes of tire gleamed through this smoke 
every second, as guns were fired or shells exploded. There was no ¢ 
tion in the firing for an hour, when there wl, and imine. 
di without intermis- 
sion for some time. About 10.15 there was an explosion in the Kus 
batteries. Lt seemed as if there had been a train of powder loo 
eround, as there was suddenly a brivht lone sheet of ilame seen lighting up 
he wall of smoke. There was no load report, so that it could not have 
yeen anything serious, About 10.30 there was another similar explosion. 

COMBUSTIBLE BOUQUETS. 

The number of shells that were fired from both sides was enormous. 
There were generally five or six in the air at one time, and once as many 
asnine. The French fired a great many “ bouquets”—not the bouquets 
that are popular among young ladies, but a lump of shells that separate iu 
the air, and fly about in all directions. 

At 11.30, the firing continued as fierce as ever ; the surmises about the 
causes of this are numerous, Some say that the French began the rine, 
and intended to storm the town wader cover of it; others that the Russians 
were making a sortie, and were repulsed by the Mvench. 

THE FRENCH CROSS THE TCHERNAYA, 

On the morning of the 25th ult. the French moved across the Tele: 
naya in great foree; some say 20,000, and some 35,000; and have esta- 
blished camps at Tchorgoun, Kamara, and about ali the intervening 
country. It is said that they marched as far as the Black River, bu: 
found the Russians had fortified the opposite bank so strongly that the 
did not risk an attempt to eross, and so retired. They took twenty or 
thirty Cossacks prisor and i so doing lost about four or five men. © A 
they have e ished themselves at the places above mentione F 
s is supposed to be only the commencement of an extended move- 
ment. The french troops which were most’ eut up on the night of th 
23d were some of the Imperial Guz 
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TILE TURKISH ARMY. 
EMBARKATION OF TROOPS AT EUPATORIA, 

Tne first lot of the Turkish troops was to have been embarked on tiv 

18th of May, in the steamers which had brought over the Egyptians fron 
Kamiesch, but the embarkation was postponed until the following day. 
_ lasicad of the embarkation, Omar Pacha held a review of cavalry ani! 
infantry, and distributed some thousands of silver medals to all those who 
had been at Silistria ; but on this occasion only the infantry received theirs. 
as those for the cavalry had not yet arrived. It is to be hoped the poor 
Bashis have not been forgotten, as it was chiefly, if not entirely, due to 
them that the communication between Silistria und Shumla was for the 
greater part of the time open, and that the Russians never could thorough'y 
in the place. 

Karly on the morning of the 19th the embarkation commenced. Those 
who were to goin English vessels went towards the piers near the Quaran- 
tine building, while the French embarked their share from the great pier 
in the middle of the town. Lf the numerous embarkings and disembark- 
ings have no other advantage they certainly are excellent practice, and ti 
thing goes on now with an astonishing rapidity. In the atternoon severe! 
) baggage, and pro- 
Visions Were on board, and the English men-of-war were all under Way. 
As there were no Egyptians to embark, the whole was done without any 
noise. The regiments were marched down, piled arms, and squatted dowit 
with perfect indifference to what was going on, waiting till their turn came. 
This passive spirit is one of the best qualities, and, at the same time, one of 
the greatest defects, in the Turkish soldier, It gives to a man who has won 
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t “2 cont Jp nee an nn! ni ed pouver over then w! la tt Ay yoe 
i ce wlio t huncemt relaractor, Ei then t ¢ ure 
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VAENT 1 SI\N INMADRITANTS. 

\t the same t me, while t re en! vr, the Russian inhabij- 
touts of Eupatoria were to'lis f their bee2aye through 
t din orfer to reach the Qu vhere they were to have 
" enbarket for Odessa. It wa r Lit, ua, indeed, most 
C i § t kept m uomesre of their 
{ t teuk Villaces a! out Balaclava, 
we vr Gl Jast. ‘Poe yreater part of them 
rast hs ing traces of a comfortable 
€ on’ e wainistakeable in lica- 
t ‘ ning misery e Chit rainful iinpression which the 
‘ gentility of Solo Square ] « ‘Toe fated parasols and spotted 
¥i las of the wo! —the obiliven, who had outzcrown their dros es, | 
sit of bedding of doubtful elenaliness, nud old thread. 
har loved it, perhaps, more fapressiv ® misery would 
how a 

se who fight are only the sin 
t ocd by a war ina country: it would-eearecly he ¢ 
t in most Wars as many families are re. Lto mi 
are m nal soldiers envaced in them. Fortu for 
f -uilic y of this neeessary evil in the Crimean 
‘ t 


DEPARTURE OF OMAR PACHA.—EXPECTATIONS, 


The Colom 


rexme in towards morning, and Om 

barked suddenly for Kamieseh. 
: preepitate departure of Omar 
lange in the Freneh eommandershi 


hs 


wvervoue asks what 


wil be next? No donbt plans will not by war The air of the 
Criuen scems to be changed with them, wifurtur ere 
of th her eh smo, We 
yaks ot prop. » for & spin 
v nedthiest, and mayehes the more ¢ VI 
eve of the hottest mi oon we shall 
leat, as we had in wiu vuinst ¢ 
ANOTHER CASK OF DESERTION, 
Yesterday there was a rather bolt case of descatton. The 4th Tegi- 


wnt of Cavalry of Rumeli was doi 


© duty ou the outposts. On the side 
{ the bridge which forms the 


me richt of our vid. tte line the two 
duet more than 160 yards from the 
s a post of 15 to 20 inen, under a 
About noon the eorporal of the 
sergeant and asked him for a light for 
rgeant Ind rouse, consequently the corporal requested 
y him to mownit his horse and go to the videttes to ask 
The sion was given, the corporal went up to 
vere placed, and a moment afterwards all 
L went over the bridge which forms the 
the Russian and Turkish line of outposts. The 
y ordered lis men to mount, and dished down 
3 the fuyitives had passed. 
ved coming in a gallop 
attack; they moennted their 

dit Whoo they saw the 
© bridge 
way. Is is the seeoud ease 
tue ‘Lurks have been in the Crim 
May 2 


cue of them for it. 
the mound where the 


e set out in a 
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hy has occurred since 
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his morning Colonel Simmons returned from Krinieseli on board 
th , aud b \it r from Oinar Pacha that the embarke- 
tion shonil ber. ll a fow thousand troops remained, wioch 
were pat oa board dthe Leopard. The vest of the day was 
thn up by the embarku of guns and horses, whieh of cor toole 
mich longer, "Tho whole was dene this time under the orders of Captain 


Goudsinith, of the Sidea, as senior officer of the station. Sailors and offi- 
ers worked with their aceustomed zeal and that steady perseverance which 
is perlinps nowhere found in a greater degree than among them, 

ir Pacha dovs not return it scems, for his horses are to be sent off 
to-dy or to-morrow, 
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APHIC DESPATCHES, 
a 
SIEGE OF SEBASTOPCL. 
Tur following has been reevived frou General Pelissier, under date 
Suse li 
© We have sprung two mi 


mf explosion did consider 
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3s in front of i 
able damage to the cnemy. 
ravine of Careening Bay, in advance of our works, our en- 
giacers diseovercd a transverss Ene of eubie eases filled with gun- 
powd k in the inside, placed at canal distances 
vad buried just beneath the sod; each ease, containing one-fifticth of a 
Kilogramme of powder, is covered with a fulminating apparatus, which 
would explode by the simple pressure of the foot. These eases have been 
taken up hy our engineers.” 
SSS 
EXPEDITION TO THE SEA OF AZOF. 
BOMBARDMENT OF GENITCHI, 

Tutelligence was received at the Admiralty from Sir E. Lyons, at Kertch, 
dated the Slst of May, to the effect that the squadron in the Sea of Azof 
had appeared before Genitchi, landed a body of seamen and marines, and, 
after diving the Russian force from the place, destroyed all the depots 
ud vessels laden with corn and supplies for the Russian army. One wan 
only was wounded, Since entering the Sen of Azof, four steamers of war 
ant 240 vessels employed conveying supplies to the Russian ariny in the 
Crimea have been destroyed. 
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The following intelligence is from Lord Raglan, dated the 2nd of 
June :— 


1 operations under Admiral Lyons in the Sea of Azof continue to 
he permanently successful, 
“Exemy driven by bombardinent from Genitehi, 
there, laden with supplies for the army, destroyed.” 
The above intellicence was ‘subse 


Ninety vessels found 


yueutly couflrmed by a despatch re- 
ceived from the Comzander-in-chief of the French army, to the following 
eflect :-— 
CRIMEA, Jane 2, 10 pias. 
‘ived from Kertch, dated the Stst of May, announce that, 
on d of the military authorities of Genitchi, situate on the 
northern extrer ity of the tongue of land of Arabat, to give up the 
Government stores and 90 vessels laden with provisions for the Russian 
army in the Crimea, the squadron, under the orders of Captain Lyons, 
bombarded the place, drove out the troops, and destroyed all the stores. 
re 
EVACUATION OF SOUJAK KALI BY THE RUSSIANS. 
Tie following intelligence, bearing date 4th of June, has been received 
at the Admiralty from Sir KE, Lyons :— 
“Captain Moore, of ILMLS, Jigijlyer, who has just returned from the 
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ireassin, reports that the enemy had entirely evaenated Sonjak 
lestt wg all the pulilie & s, sixty guns, and :"x mortars, 
ily Appears to be conccn wt Anaps, and to be strength. 


ening his works t The fort on the road between Soujak Kali and 


Anapa is also evacuated.” 


Tu coaflimation of the above, we have General Prinee Gortschakof's ad- 
mission, under date of the 29ih ult., to the effect, that “on the 24th the 
alli. 


bs yuicrous, after having doubled Cape Kamish, occupied Kertch and 


‘risons of those places, after spiking the guns and destroying the 

s that were in the harbours, retreated towards Argym without 

ining any material loss.” 

The Prince says, that he had taken measures to prevent the interception 
munications of the Russian army; and on a subsequent date 

as follawa— 

“lied troops burnt our transports and stores at Berdiausk. On 

» 20th May they canuonaded Genitchi, and burnt the a pot and stores 

We ablced two of the enemy’s vessels to reiive, Cur the 20th 

uvthing further was attempted against Genitehi.” 
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THE CAPTURE OF KERTCH. 
(Deseribed by our own Artist.) 
Y.M.S. Ship “Aganiomnon,” OF Korteh, M iy 25, 1855. 
As T stated in my last note to you, I started on the ¢ spedition to Kerteh 
in the Agenemnon, under the command of Sir Thos, Paisley, and up to 
the date IT write we have been most successful. ‘Che various ships of 
the line, the steam-frigates and gun-boats, left the harhonrs of Balaclava, 
Kriaiesch, aad Kazatch, and arrived at the place of rendezvous, which 
20 miles off Kertch, early in the morning of the 2th. 
We stopped here about aa hour, signaling to the 
then took our position and set sail, the Royel 
le way, followed by the Meunib.? 
“ss Royal, the six linc-o 


hes some 


Nip, and 


, Sir Ediaund 
iers, Agameir- 


the 


miral’s 


Lyon's ship, lead 
St. Jean ad’ 
Tervitle, §. j 
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non, e sui] S35 
a, Mira + 
and Higkfyer, » ¢s3 the drrow, Lyar, Beagle, Wrangler, Pipers 
Suake, aud Reeruit, yun-boats. The English fleet maki inall22ships,ina 
line of about 2 miles in length. On onr right, in a parallel line with us, was the 
French ficet, headed by Adiniral Bruat’s ship Moute Bello, followed by the 
Napoteon, and Charlemagne, which were all the line-of-battle sh ips the French 
had. After these three came a number of steam-frigates, &e.,so that altogether 
as we sailed along the Black Sea we presented rather a formidable appearance 
toany Russian who might have been wandering “ by the salt sea wave ;” but 
to_us, to leok from our ship before and behind, and to see the sails set, flags 
flying, and the neat trim of the vessels, their sides glistening with guns, and 
all shining in the rays of a May-day sun, the sight was very beautiful. On 
board the two Admirals’ ships there were very fine bands, which, being 
near, we could he and which gave spirit tothe scene. In one of the 
kish band; and although one cannot 
, it is impossible nat to he to a certai: de sree 
charmed by the wildness a tic feeling which pervades it. On 
hoard the Agamemnon there was a regiment of Turks. Poor fellows, they 
ave sadly snubbed by Jack. Anything that could be thought of that was 
dirty was not bad enough to be employed as a simile for them, in Jack's 
opinion; and to hear his outrageous surmise as to the number of Turks, 

igers on Loard a small boat possing the side of ours, was something 

They, however, dou’t seem to care for anything that is done 
or said to them; so Jong as they can squat down in some corner to 
smoke, or wail out » melancholy lament, they seem satisfied, 

At about twelve p.m. we anchored off a small village named Kamish, 
which is distant from Kertch about seven or eight miles, and we em- 
barked our troops, sailors, and marines in the various ships. On 
neariag the shore, there was no sign of animation; but, previous to setting 
foot on the shore, we put a few shells into some fishermen’s huts and a stone 
building or two, to see that there were no lurkers in them, but they were 
quite empty. The French landed at about two; the English a quarter of 
an hour afterwards, Very soon there was a sharp eannonade from the 
gun-boats, which blow up several inagazines, and set fire to a small village 
near Kamish, which was burning with great fury up toa late hour ast 
night. res broke out in various parts, aud the troops entered the village 
and rausacked the place. The inhabitants had evidently departed in some 
haste, an only very recently, as in some of the huts there were bateles of 
fish fresh caught, and some new black bread. We found four fishermen 
lurking in one of the houses, who gave themselves up the moment they 
were Ciscovered, and at present this is all the prisoners we have taken. 
The hobitations of this plaee—Kamish—are all of a very humble descrip- 
tiou, with one exception, which was apparently a gentleman’s mansion. It 
was situated ia the bay, near the lazaretto, and very prettily laid out. 
But the French had been there before we reached it, and destroyed it, and 
all the fixtures and broken furniture were lying about in every direction. 
At the entrance to the Sea of Axof we had carly sighted some mer- 
cliant-nen ernising about, very much to the delight of the bluc-jackets, who 
ave waking their fortunes in the way of prize-money, but seem insatiable, 

nd had heen reckoning on these unfortunate vessels. About four a chase 
wee hetween a guu-boat, the Svaie,and a Russian steamer,and although 
i-hoat was subjected to a harassing fire from the Russian forts, and 
some new earthworks which they had thrown up, it pursued the 
Kus ian into the Sea ef Azof, but the orew of the latter, finding that 
sas impossible, blew their vessel up. Altogether, there have 
fouricen vessels fallen into our hands—or rather, fourteen prizes, as 
oyed by their owners before they were captured, Fort 
Vouk blew up in the afternoon, and a great explosion took place at eight 
p.n., which, by a telegraphic despatch this morning, proves to be Yenikale, 
or “Vnikate,” Anglais. It was a tremendous affair, and must have done 
gveat damage, The ships, for miles round, rocked with the shock. The 
firing and the chase continued until evening, when there was a cessation. 
Camp-fires were lighted on the hills, and the villages were left to burn as 
they would. In the evening, it sctms, some of the troops walked forward 
and took up an advanced position inland, and in the morning at daybreak, 
ihe Euglish military, headed by Sir George Brown, aud accompanied by the 
niariaes, the French, and the ‘Tuks—who had landed at about four o’clock 
—set of towards Kerteh. During the day the gun-boats have been 
cruising alout after prizes, and blowing up magazines; they have been 
attacked in turn, from Cape Garna, and the Cheska Bank, but seem invin- 
cible. Great masses of smoke arise from behind the hills, which lead us 
to suppose that the engagement is taking place at Keitch, Lut at present 
nothing is decided enough to give as eutiientic. 

At two o’clock this afternoon, bodies of our people re-appeared over the 

hills, and encamped on the heights; whereat our commanders on board the 
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Acamemnon, gave us their opinion, as men of experience, that Kertch is 
taken. 

Several of our officers have returned after tak’nz troops on shore frons 
here, bringing with them various relics, such as dus, baskets of fish (of whieh 
T have partaken this morning, and fin! to be herrings, or something very 


| lke them); spoons, knives, and forks, of wood, &c. Lasked the captain 


to slow me to go on shore with the troops, as from the ship you have to 
see most of what is going forward by aid of the telescope—this was jester- 
day; but he did not seem to care about doing it, and said he could not 


| do so, except by permission of the admiral; so that Ican only sent an 


| tothe po 


| the lust week, with fires banked ready for 


| to go to sey 


account of the news which has been brought from shore, and only such as 
Tcan rely on as authentie, However, the eaptain has now left the ship to 
attend his duties as shore-master; and I find that there is a steamer 
coming to fetch the baggage of the Turks this afternoon, so that I am in 
hopes of obtain'ng permission from the first-lieutenant—who has been very 
kind to me throughout—to go ashore in that; I shall then be enabled to 
obtain some satisfactory sketches of the various places of interest, and 
will send them to you by the first post. 

VS.—1 have just received autheutic information, to the effect, that 
Kertch is taken. The Russian troops, some 5,000 or 6,000 in nwiber, 
evacuated the place, without the loss to us of a single man, 

—— 
THE BALTIC FLEET. 
Srska, May 21.—The fleet has Leen lying at anchor off Nargen during 
immediate use. ‘The weather 
s been generally fine, with the the:mometer ranging between 45 and 63 
, and gentle breezes, mostly from the south-cast and south-west, 
of every description, from the booming of the great guns down 
ing of Cols revolvers, is continually going on. 
May 22.—-The djur, from Faro, and the Firefly added their number to 
the fect. tn the evening the Driver and Vil/ure sailed, the latter carry- 
jag the mail to Dantzi 
May 28.—The fo; 


d 
Frereis 


as so thick during the day it was quite impossitle 
The next morning (24th) as no ship could see the one next 
to it, it was useless to dress them in honour of our Queen's biithday ; but 
about 11.30 a.m, it cleared away as if on purpose to allow the tlags to be 
run up, and at noou a royal salute thundered from every ship. The 
Amphion, which wes prevented from anchoring inside last night hy the 
fog, came in. She has been to reconnoitre about the Aland Islands, 
During the winter the Russian police eame over there from Abo, and sent 
many of the inhabitants to Siberia, for trafficking with us last year; 
others had been flosged ; aud the people in the Ittle village of Dagerby 
were nearly famished during the wiuter, as the police would not allow 
them to buy provisions at the public stores, fur having sold us milk, egzs, 
&e. The Balog left for Faro to-day. 

In the evening the Princess Alice arvived from Taro, perfectly sound and 
water-tight. The Russians have complained to Sweden for allowing us to 
repair a ship on neutral ground ie the Princess Alice was lauled up ou a 
kind of slip); but they were told in reply, “that it was not showing us 
any fayour, for if they would come to Faro they should have the same 
povileee as we had.” A large cutter attempted to ran cut of Revel 
tarbour to-day, but was stopped by the Locust and oblived to return. 

25.—The fog still prevents us moving. It being Wray, we spent the 
morning at general quarters. The gun-hoats, whic! we each to act as a 
sort of tender to the Line-of-hatlle ships, were uppiied to-day with 
Minie rifles and amnau'tion by the ships they iclongea to, in exchange 
for the old Brown Voss they were supplied with on leaving Euzlind, Some 
report of a Russian guaboat having been seen wider the land to the weste 
ward of Revel, the Magicienne and the Locust were sent to ascertain the 
truth, but returned at 10 pan. without having seen anything. 

26th.—There is no fog this morning, and the sun is bright. Soon after 
daylight the Blevheim arrived from Varo, but was not allowed to anchor, 
and Messrs. Rainal and Deacon's steamer, Royal Adelaide, arrived with a 

go of fat builocks and fresh vegetables from Lisinore ; both were very 
welcome, As scon as_ these were divided among the flect, at 11.80 am. a 
signal was made to weigh, to form in two columus of sailing, and proceed 
at slow speed. We leit Lehind us at Nargen the Ajax aud Lightning, The 
Princess Alice was sent to Faro, and the Merlin to reconnoitre off Swea- 
borg. The fleet then, consisting of fourteen sail of the line, with their 
gun-boats in tow, stretched over the water in two long and beautiful lines, 
with the smaller steamers on either side, and procseded up the Gulf. In 
the evening the Merlia returned, aud went alongside the Du: eof Wellington 


to report to the Admiral. 

At daybreak on the 27th we epee the island of Hogland, and about 
noon that of Sommersland, and almost immediately after came in sight of 
cight or nine sail, bearing S.E.; a signal was inauediately made to chase, 
and the Huryalus, Amphion, Dragon, Firefly, and Locust, weve sent to cut 
them off from escaping. In about an hour their retreat was completely 
cut off, and the fleet anchored about fifteen miles from Cronstadt, in the 
open sea, but with the land visible all around us. The Orion was sent for. 
ward to reconnoitre, and proceeded within the Tolbuckin Lighthouse, only 
six miles from the city, close to which she could distinctly see the Russian 
fleet ar anchor, 

In the evening the Magicienne and Merlin were sent to examine the 
coust about Biorka Bay, aud were fortunate enough to capture four large 
boats, of about 60 tons each, laden with provisions, &c., belonging to the 
Government. As it was getting dusk, the vessels sent to cut off the sails 
returned one by one, but each had in tow its prize, The Evryalus one, the 
Auiphion one, the Locust one, and the Dragon two. They are all large 
barges, with two tall masts, carrying square sails on the foremast, and 
about 60 or 70 tons burden, One was laden partly with flour, and the rest 
with timber and planks, 

25th (Noon).—The Vulture has just arrived with the mails from Dant- 
zie, and will return again with those for England this evening. 

The smull-pox has ceased in the fleet. 

When the Orion went into Cronstadt to reconncitre last night, she was 
alle to count six ling-of-battle ships completely rigged, six others dismans 
tied, and fourteen or fifteen frigates and steamers in progress of completion. 


ACTIVE OPERATIONS CONTEMPLATED IN TITE BALTIC, 
Of Cronstadt, May 28. 

The general helief of many persons likely to be well informed on the 
subject, is, that active operations against the enemy are about to he under- 
taken. ‘The utmost reserve on ull that relates to the plans of the present 
campaign is practised by the supreme naval authorities in the Bultic, under 
the questional'e impression that their publication would tend to the advan- 
tage of the Russian Government, by oe it the more effectually to 
thwart the offensive measures that might be adopted. Although in 184 
au important advantage over Russia was gained by the annihilation of her 
coasting trade in the Gulfs of Finland und Bothnia, the demolition of the 
fortifications of Bomarsund, together with some minor achievements by our 
vessels in the White Sea, something ona larger scale mast not ouly Le 
now attempted, but carried out to a successful issue, 

Jn antic:pition of an attack, during the present campaign, on the strong. 
holds in the Baltic, the Czar hus recently stationed on the evasts of the 
Galf of Finland a body of light eavairy, and also in the provinces of 
Usthouia, Livonia, and Courland, several leagues in the interior of whicl 
a considerable number of infantry and artillery are quartered. ‘The cavalry 
ure under orders to keep a strict watch on the Jeast movement that may 
take plaice ou the coast, and ta communieate by means of signals to the 
nearest commanding ofliecr the spot where any hostile demonstration on the 
part of the Allied fleets is likely to be made, Iu sll that appertains to the 
art of war the Russians appear to evince much energy and foresight, 


Mientaxp Desvirviton.—-The inhabitants of the Westera Highlands 
ave at present in a state of such lamentable destitution, that the sympathy 
and commiseration of the benevolent on both sides of the Tweed have been 
called forth in their behalf, . 
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THE HEROES OF BALACLAVA FIGHTING THEIR BATTLES O'ER AGAIN.—(P&0OM A SKETCH BY CAPTAIN CREALOCK.) 
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THE HEROES OF GDALACLAVA FIGHTING THEIR 
BATTLES O'ER AGAIN. 

Tirz incident depicted in our engraving is no fanciful creation, Apart 
from artistic merit, whatsoever interest may attach itself to historic 
accurney, the picture is entitled to, even to the minutest details, 

One fine evening in April last, to the astonishment of everyoody, and the 
Hight of the Dre i particularly, the heights above the valley of 
kermann presented the unusual sight of a eavaleade of gaily dressed and 
weil-mounted English ladies, escorted by a number of officers. The ladies 
were no others than Lady Stratford de Redeliffe, the Hon. Misses Canning, 
(her two daughters), and Lady George Paget, who had accompanied his 
Excellency, the British Ambassador to Constantinople, in his recent visit 
to the Crimean camp. The enthusiastic reception of such unexpected 
visitors by thousands of gallant fellows, who had seen no pretty faces 
—for months, may be imagined. It must have more than re- 
paid the fatigue and perils—not yet entirely escaped, as will be seen 
—of the jouruey. The entire french camp turned out to a man; and, of 
course, those wonderful forage-caps, whose “ peaks” are purposely made of 
ineredibly stout leather—so as to withstand the ruinous effects of the 
national politeness as much as possible—were off in no time. 

The cavaliers of the party were Lord George Paget, Colonel Douglas, 
(11th Hussars), and other heroes of the glorious memorable Balaclava 
charge ; who, with certainly excusable vanity—if so invidious an epithet be 
admissible in reference to such an occasion—had conducted their fair 
guests to witness the site of their terrible and madly chivalrous achieve- 
ments. 

Our engraving illusirates the cavalcade’s halt at that portion of the 
lines overlooking the plains of Balaclava, where, 

“Tuto the valley of death, 
Rode the six hundred! ” 

Lord George, who is in the centre of the group, is describing the charge 
to his wife ; Colonel Douglas is on his right, and the other ladies are grouped 
around, each and all attentive listeners to the disastrous but glorious tale. 
Behind the party, Lord Stratford de Redeliffe’s groom, ‘got up’ with 
that neatuess so peculiar to gentlemen of his profession, is attentively 
listening to Lord George Paget's orderly dragoon, who is giving his ver- 
sion of the affair, 

We have above hinted that the perils of the fair explorers of warlike 
mysteries were not yet over. It is said that a Russian battery, “ mistak- 
ing them for a body of staff,” fired at, but fortunately missed them. For- 
tunately, indeed, for all parties, but more especially for the Russians! lad 
80 mucli as a single hair of one of their precious heads been singed, would 
& single stone of Schastopol be standing at this moment ? 


Jmperial Parliament, 
—_—_o—_—_. 
MONDAY, JUNE 4. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Earl of Ertenvonovent inquired whether the Government had 
Teceived any information, in detail, respecting the accident which happened 
to the Medway off Gibraltar, while on her passage to Balaclava. Accord- 
ing to report no fewer than 65 horses had been lost, and a gentleman who 
had seen the horses shipped expressed at the time his appreliensions re- 
specting their safety, unless the weather happened to be unusually fine. 

Lord Panmurg, in reply, read a portion of a letter from Admiral Grant, 
Peatiosing the loss of the horses. ‘The vessel had, it appeared, met with 
@ most violent hurricane, which oceasioned the accident referred to. 

TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 
The Earl of Arsraanse wished to ask the Goverument, whether they 
any objection to state the exact words which Captain Watson of the 
Impéricuse addressed to the authorities of Port Baltic in announcing the 


Dlockade of that port on the 28th of April of this year; and also to ask 
whether they thought the Russian Government were warranted in the 
assertion that the Government of England had now renounced the principle 
adopted a year ago, that the flag covered the eargo? 


Karl Granviice replied, that there had been nothing in the conduct or 
statements of Captain Watson or his lientenants, to warrant the repre- 
sentutious made by the Russian Government. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Sir Denis Le Merchant, chief clerk, read a letter from Mr. Speaker, 
stating that he was unable to attend, in consequence of having sprained 
his ankle, and Mr. Fitzroy took the chair, in concordance with the stand- 
ing orders. At a later periol of the evening it was agreed that Mr. 
Firznoy should take the chait every evening for this week, during the 
Speakers’ p smh without any other formality. 

INCOME-TAX FRANCHISE. 

Major Rexp gave notice that on Tuesday, the 26th of June, he should 
move for leave to bring in a bill conferring the elective franchise upon all 
persons assessed for the income tax. 

VIENNA CONFERENCES. 

Lord Patuerston said, in reply to Mr. I. Duncombe, that the repre- 

sentatives of tle various powers were to have assembled at Vienna on 


Tuesday last, finally to close the Conferences, but the result was not yet 


known. 
CAPTAIN WATSON AT PORT BALTIC. 

Tn answer to Mr. J. G. Phillimore, 

Sir Cuaxtes Woop gave an unqualified contradiction to a Russian 
statement, that Captain Watson, of the blockading squadron in the Baltic, 
had renounced the principle laid down by the British Government, that 
a neutral flag would be allowed to cover the cargo. 

PROSECUTION OF THE WAR. 

Mr. Mitner Ginsoy, in resuming the debate, passed in review the 
speeches of both the friends and opponents of the Government. While he 
said both parties advocated the prolongation of the war, it was difficult to 
discover that either of them entertained any definite views as to the ulti- 
mate objects of the contest. Indecd, the position of both of those parties 
in relation to this subject, resembled that ascribed by an eminent political 


writer to two reviews which strongly opposed each other, though politically | 


there was little difference between them ; they remind | him of two op: 

sition coaches, which raised a great deal of dustand b > ‘ered each other 
with mud, but were in reality travelling the same road, aud would arrive at 
the same destination. 'This remark, however, did not ar ply to Mr. Disraeli, 
who did not so completely exclude all hope of an early and satisfretory 
peace as did the portentons announcement of the members of the Govern- 
ment. The amendment now before the House, as pet by Mr. Lowe, was, 
“ That this House having seen with regret, owing to the refusal of Russia 
to restrict the strength of her navy in the Black Sea, that the conferences of 
Vienna have not led to a termination of hostilities, feels it to be its duty to 
declare (/he means of coming to agreement on the third basis of negotia- 
tion being by that refusal exhausted) that it will continue to give every 
support to her Majesty in the prosecution of the war, until her Majesty 
shall, in conjunction with her allies, obtain for this country a safe and 
honourable peace.” To this motion Mr. Gibson said, “ No.” He had 
himself brought forward a proposition the converse of this, and as he had 
been charged with postponing it in consequence of an intrigue, he would 
now state that the respousibility of its postponement rested entirely on 


himself, He denied that the doctrines of the peace party had any iufiuence | 


| thi that you would ask the world to fall asleep? The ¢ 
| Hon, Member for Portsmouth would have been mor. 
if he had not wdded the crime of murder to that | 


in inducing the Emperor of Russia to go to war, sud he assigned the arti- 
cles that appeared in the leading journals as a much more probable cause 
ofthe war. ‘That war he understood io be undertaken for the defence of 
Turkey, and for that alone; but ghast! 
La up as to the colossal power a 

ie members of vue Government, it v 
in those phantoms, for in despatches r< 
Ministers were lavish in their praise of the moderation and integrity of the 
Rossin Emperor. The Jimitation of the Russian fleet was puerile ; but to 
insist upon it, and to make a question so narrow the cause of a great war, 


was unheard of in the history of this country, He called upon the Louse, 


the aggressive tendencies of Russia. 
plain, did not themselves believe 


y phantoms were ever and anon con- | 


catly laid before the Honse, those | 
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er before they coum: 


then, to panse well and con | themselves to a war 
for indefinite oljects. 

Sir W. Moryeswontn said, the que fore the IIouse was, 
whether we oucht or ought not to make peace wpon the Iussian proposal 
on the third point. He said the substance or Mr. Gibson's argument was, 
first, that we have already gained the objects of the war; and secondly, 
that those objects would be secured as well by the Russian propos:!s re- 
specting the third point, as by the proposals of the allied powers; and cone 
sequently it is asked, what are we quarrelling and fighting about? He 
denied that the objects of the war had yet been gained, and the motto for 
@ great nation was, 


tion now 1 


“ Beware 
nee toa quarrel; but, bei 
hat the opposer may beware 


Of ent 

Bear it, 
The history of the present war shows how closely this rule has been eb- 
served. We commenced it reluctantly, but having drawn the sword, in- 
curred a vast expenditure, and sacrificed many valuable lives—the chief 
reasons fur abating our demands no | . The great objeets of this 
war, undertaken as it had been with the all but unanimous consent of the 
English people, were to prevent the dangerous aggranl'sement of Russia 
at the expense of the Olioman Empire—an ay suent, too, which 
threatened the stability of Muropean states—and tended to violute the 
law of nations. 

Mr. Joun M‘Grecor insisted that no peace should Le concluded 
Sebastopol was destroyed, and till Russia made full indemnity to the allies 
for the expenses of the war. 

Mr. Granvi_tte Vernon could not go the length of those who main. 
tained that we ought never io increase the terms which had once been 
rejected ; but this he did say, that our suceesses ought not to induce us to 
raise our demands. 

Lord DuNcarvon made his maiden speech in support of a war policy. 
He said he wonld support the first port of the amendment of the Hon. 
Member for Kidderminster, but not the second. part, which would live the 
effect of embarrassing the Government. 

Mr. Henny Barnure econsenmed the conduct of the Government in not 
having kept our army up to an ellicicat point, and in not drawing pon 
the resources of our Indian empire. He was against making peace on lus- 
sian ternis, os he considered the tevins proposed by the allies wholly inade- 
quate to the exigency. 

Mr. Moncxron Mites recommented that no ship of war belonging to 
anv notion whatever should be allowed in the Black Sea. 

ord Excuo then said he was unable to support the views of his Right 
Hon, Vricud (Mr. Gladstone), whose speech he regretted, Lecanse the fecl- 
ing of the vast majority of the people and of the members of that House 
was diametrically opposed to his views, and because his speech was ealenu- 
Inte: to give forma and colour to the rumours that the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen had never heartily entered iuto the prosecution of the war, and 
that “lukewarm” should he the explonition of “ too late.” 

Lord Craupr Hamirron defended the Russian propositions as more 
effectual for the maintenance of peace, Lie could not, therefore, vote with 
the Hon. Member for Kidderminster, as he did not believe the rupture of 
the negotiations was attributable to Russia. 

The speech of the evening was that of 

Sir Epwarp Benwer Lyrron, in the commencement of which he 
reminded the Ion. Member for Manchester that the sentiment of honour 
which might be given up by an individual was essential io the existence of 
anation; and he could not believe that the honour of Uagland would be 
kept unstained if we were now to accept terms of peace which ‘Turkey her- 
self would indignantly reject. But that Right Hon. Gentleman and some 
others were consistent, for they had always opposed the war. “ Bat Te 
not conceive,” we give the words of the Hon. Baronet, “ how any me: 
of that Government which led us into this war, and is responsible for all 
it has cost us, should now suddeuly sdopt the language of 1 ieti 
and hold it as a crime if we push to suecess the enter 
his colleagues commenced by a failnve. I approach the a 
the Right {fon. Gentleman the member for the University of 
a profound respect for his rare intellect and eloquence, and still more for 
that genuine earnestness which assures us that if he ever does diverge into 
sophistry and paradox, it is not till he has puzzled his own conseicnve into 
belief of their simplicity and truth. Ifhe is al aa to determine what mode 
of limiting the Russian preponderance ean be invented, one rule for his guid- 
ance at least he is bound to eonsider imperative —namely, that the mode of 
limitation must be one which shall content not Encland alone, but the ally 
to whom the faith of England was pledged hy the Cabinet which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman adorned. It is strange to what double uses the Right 
Hon. Gentleman can put anally. When he wished to inquire into the 
causes of calamities to an army purely our own—calamities which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman thinks were so exaggerated—an_ ex ation which in- 
quiry has not served to dispel—then we were told, ‘ What are yon doing 2 
Take care! To inquire into the fate of an English army may offend and 
alienate your ally, France?” And now, when the Right Hon, Gentlemen 
would have desired us to patch up a peace, he forgets altogether 
that we have an ally upon the face of the globe. He» recommended us 
sincly to creep out of the quarrel with Russia, and would leave us equally 
exposed to the charge of desertion by Turkey and of perfidy by Vranee. 
“Oh,” says the Right Hon. Gentleman the member for Oxford, with a 
solecism in logie which I could never have expected from so acute a rea- 
soner, “ see how Russia has gradually come down to terms which she before 
so contemptuously scouted. In February, 1853, she cecluved such and 
such terms incompatible with her honour; she would dictate terms to Tuy- 
key only at St. Petersburg, under the frown of the Czar, or at the licad- 
quarters of the Russian camp ; and now see how mild and equitable Russia 
has become.” Yes; and how was that change effected? By diplomacy 
and negotiation ? By notes and protocols? No; these had been tried in 
vain—the result of these was the levying of armaments—the seizure of 
provinces—the massacre of Sinope. ‘That change was effected by the 
sword—effected in those fields of Alma and Inkermann, to which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman so touchingly appealed—etfected in those military 
successes inspired by the passion for fame and glory on which, as principles 
of action, his humanity is so bitterly sareastic. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
dwelt, in a Christian spirit which moved us all, on the gallant blood that 
had been shed by us, our allies, and even by our foes, in this unkappy 
quarrel, But did it never occur to him that all the while he was speaking, 
this one question was forcing itself on the minds of his Fnglish audience— 
“ And shall all this blood have been shed im vain?” Was it merely to fer- 
tilize the soil of the Crimea with human bones? and shall we, who have 
buried there two-thirds of our army, still leave a fortress at Schastopol 
and a Russian fleet in the Black Sea eternally to menace the independence 
of that ally whom our heroes have perished to protect? And would not 
that blood have been shed in vain? Talk of recent negotintions—talk of 
effecting the object for which you commenced the war! Let us strip those 
negotiations of diplomatic quibbles, and look at them like men of common 
sense. I putit to the candour of those distinguished advocates tor the Russian 
proposals, whose sincerity I am sure is worthy of their character and 
talents, whether the obvious result of both these propositions for peace is 
not to keep four Powers in the unrelaxing attitude of war—one of those 
Powers always goaded on by eupidity 
itated hy jealousy and suspicion 2 Is it on such 2 


of thee.” 


ct 


1 of gunpowder.as 
ofthe Right 
imentary to the 
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quarter whence he stole i 
of theft. Ue takes the infint from the paternal 
and the head which he presents to us has no lor 
upon. The w ion of Austria is withdrawn for i 
is still there, always ready to mediate as long as she hesitates to act, 
well to consider what may be our Lest position with regard to a Power 
with which we shall constantly be brought into contact. I cannot tco 
earnestly entreat you to distinguish hetween the friendship with Austri 
and the alliance with Austria. 


if 


maintain friendly terms with a Power which, as long as it is neutval, if it 
cannot serve, does not harm you, and which you could not seriously injure 
without casting out of the balance of Europe one of the weights most 


and ambition, the other three always | 


I think it of the utmost importance, if you | 
would confine this war within compset and definite limits, that you should | 


ecalvs, It is etsy to t! ra 
ented pire —t 

Yower. But she has thi 

aud the chivalrous moderatio: 

, the EF ia, am not less esseatial as a cou 

| Feance than the integrity of ‘Turkey is essential as a barter 

Russia, As far as Lean judge, our tone with Austria has been we) 4 
citiag, aad our modo of arguing with her sow 1 
remiuls one of the story of au Anmevican, who saw r i 
enorious bear, aud betook himself to his devotions, exclaiming,“ O | 
there is going to be a horriblo fight between me and the Lear, all I 
is fair play and uo favour; and if there is justice ia heaven you « 
to help me; but if you won't do so, at leust don’t help the | 
Tsay nothing here against the fair possibility of re-coustructin i: 
future congress the independence of Poland, or such territu: 
ments as are comprised in the qneation, ‘What is to be dove wit 
Crimea, provided we take it? But these are not all that is ment | 
lanzuaze we hear, less vaguely out of this House than in it, except 
Minister implies what he shrinks from explaining. And woe and sti 
the English statesman who, whalever may be his sympathy for &yp: 
subjects, shall raise them to rebellion against their nitive thron:-, 
foresceing that in the chanyes of popular repieseniaiive governis 
that his Cabinet may proaiise to-day a new Cabinet to-morrow 
revoke; that he has no power to redeem in ficedom the pledy 
writes in blood; and woe still more to brave populations that 
to rest demoeracy on the arms of foreign suldiwrs, the fickle » i 
foreign popular assemblies, or to dream tliat liberty ean ever be receive! 

a gilt, extorted as a right, maintained as an hereditary heirloom, exce ptt 
charter be obtained at their own Kuonymede, and sigued under the s!:1 
of their own oa Therefore, in (iis war let us strictly keep to the o! 
fur whieh it was begun—the integrity and independence of the Ottor 
empire, secured by all the guarantees which statesmen can devise, or vic: 
enable us to demand.” 

The Lory ApvocaTE concurred im almost every sentiment expressed ° 
the Honourable Baronet who had just sat down, He thonght the y. 
perty were somewhat to blune for the origin of this war; and when the 
Rieht Honourable Member for ester attributed the ovivin of 1 
war to the articles of the press, which pevsuaded Tussia that there wo 


| practical say 
H 1 y 
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Le no cordial union between Mnylind and Vrance, he forgot that this » 
? ° 


really an admission that Russ'aw 
attack ‘Turkey. ‘The Honourable 
hh defended the policy of thy 
oved the ¢ irnment of the debate, which, after some 
red to, and she debate-was adjourned till Tuesday, 

waders of the day were disposed of, and the House adjourned ..t 
hall-past 2 o'clock, 


y waiting for an opportunity t) 
Learned Gentleman theu at sote 
Government. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 65, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE TURKISH CONTINGENT. 
Tord Panu, in reply to an inquiry respecting the delay whieh hod 
ed tlie raisin’ of this foree, said the eause had arisen from the ft 
Turkish fo which had been concentrated at Constantin 
from whieh it was expected the contingent would be principally comp: 
1 heen removed to support the operations of Omar Pacha in te 
mea, 
1¢ Fearl of Harpwickxe strongly condemned the subsidising of 
reigners in the service of this country, 
Lord Panmens protested nst the speecia of the Noble Earl, :s 
tending to do England great mi f iu the estimation of foreigners. 
VIENNA CONFERENCE, 

Lord Cranrnpon announced that he had reecived a despateh fi 
Vienna informing him, that on Monday last Count Buol had closed ¢ 
Conferences finally. 

THE NEWSPAPER STAMP DUTIES BILL 
was then road a third time, and passed, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

TNE ADJOURNED DEBATE, 

Mr. Conpen, in resuming the debate on the war, defended at con- 
siderable length the tactics of the peace party. He said, the speech of 
Sir W. Motesworth remiuded him very much of the Irishman who weut io 
the West Indies, and hearing certain persous on shore using bad Janguage, 
cand supposing them to be his own countrymen, exclaimed “ What, ble: 
and curly already!” Never was there dyed so deep a black, never wis 
there gained so pure 2 curl, as thal which the Right Hon. Gentleman hed 
experienced since he had taken his place on the iinisterial benehes. Ie 
believed the tendency of this vr would be to extend the infuence of a 
power which it professed to depress, and he believed moreover that the 
whole of the changes which had from time to time come over the Cabinet, 
were attributable to leading articles which appeared in the London press, 
to communications which had been made from Ministers to editors, or, 
niore probably, from Misisters’ (Great laughter). 


s’ wives to editors’ wives. 
The Right Ion, Baronet objected to the Russian terms that in such a 
must have kept up a war e 


o 
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shinent. But he would ask hhw lon; 
expenses of this war would have enabled us to keep up a war ests! 
ment in the Black Ser? ‘The Right Hon. Baronet had vituperated Ita 

| more than any other member of this House. Was he aware, as a Cabinet 
Minister, that he had bound this chuntry to be joint-governor with Russia 
in the govornment of Wallachia and Moldavia? ‘This has been done by 
one of the Vienna protocols, Vrom the same protocols he read sone 
extracts to show that the Governmeut meant to enslave still further the in- 
habitants of thhse provinces; and he called on Mr, Layard to denounce 
the war aytogether, as it had objects so different from those he cherishe!. 
He (Mr. Cobden) had Jong ago warned influential persons that this war 
would only strengthen despotism, and depress still lower the people. ‘Tiv 
Noble Lord the member for London had drawn a strong picture of the 
aggression and the corruption of the Russian Government ; but the obvious 
| reply was, which of the four points was intended to correct all these frig! 
| ful evils? Lie denied that there was any feeling in Germany favourable to 
the cause of the allies, and it ought not to be forgoiten that the old tradi- 
tionary feclings of Germany were favourable to Russia and hostile to 
Franee. Ile said now, as he had said from the beginning, that if this 
country must go to war, we onglit (o have confined ourselves to our strony 
arm, the navy, and not to have sent a man to ‘Turkey. Tf Germany was 
really in danger, let. the Germans fight for themselves. He was recout!y 
| talking to an intelligent Prussian, who said, “ You English are mosi 


P ayer of 16,000,000 or 
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J. RusseLy recapitulated in detail the leading propositions cou- 
l with the Vienna Conferences, and inaintained, in opposition to Mr. 
ven amd his friends, that the Goverment was justified in the various 


iS 


would be x 


’ antee against the 
sions of Ru 


i y of Austria throughout Ute u 
tistions, and deprecated any weakening of her power in the European sys 
tom, hi conclusion, he suggested that it would be mach more regular now 
to wait till the closing papers of the Vienna Conferences were produced, 
When the minister soul propose an address to her Majesty, which wowd 
| then properly and regularly open up the whole question. 

Mr. Roxnuck moved the eyen: of the debate. 

After some discussion, the debate was adjourned till Thursday. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
rove correspondents Who have fa 
sscd so Warm an intercst in ¢ 


ted us with suggestions, 
rtuking, we tender our 


j> those num 


‘ n to all whose co: micattons required speci: 

d ne wered will consider that the offers made 

i re poli We shall fullow the aliove rule, as we do not wish 
our 8p (lors ia wihielt general recders can feel no interest. 

i the iof of t interesting articles in our 

! ir lye ie our Reviews of 

raha. Bin i this ures that we were 


luc 


; y devi ! § to our subscribers iu No. L These we shall 
i ; ia uur Second Nuuber, 
= = : 
{ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
(Stamrep Epirion To Go Free by Post.) 
3 montis ri 8s. 3d. 
6 months . ‘ fs. Od. 
12 months . . 18s. Od. 
(len scriptions fo be by Nee order on the Chief London Post-office, 
: ane tudomn Ross Lis, Fleet Strect.—Postuge-stamps can in no cause 
caied. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1855, 

OUR LAST SUCCESSES. 

{ new ceries of barbarous names has become familiar to us, and 

“ ketch” and others are our domestic words at present. We have 
a few littl hits—juct iv time, for the public was getting very 
woory, and the eleraal okt vision of that enchanted castle—Scbasto- 
-wa3a heeoming intel didi, But we have trodden new 

? 1 ’ ! ro) 4 *, she: 

: cked dk {s; destroyed ships and steamers; and 

{ stores of corn—and the sensation is refreshing. People 
yu ch” was not taken before? siuce it was so easy, 

Was IH, it was not done? ‘The official head, however, makes no 

t ihe th U for a little, is good-natured and not 

cvitical. We it Kertch, and let us be grateful, for we 

y ht have had nothing. Our Ministry is strengthened by the bit of 
l and who knows what more surprises they have in 
Some of these days, perhaps, we shall have a regular 

\ tulen for the prosecution of the war, and it will come 

0 : ind of good fort 

} riily conc » the country on this news 

fan (he Bleek Sea; which has of Jate been as quict and unproduc- 
tue as the Dead Sea. Tt will show the European nations that we 


ary still clive, and that we really mean action—at all events, that we 

sapable for it, when we take the whim into our heads, as ever. 
\i hat at ovr governors were to lay their heads together over a charl— 
it men-of-war we have there—and 
: same kind as this “‘ Kertch” one? 


vith ihe war!” says a simple reader. 


wh be cola on 


\ io that objection, as the man told his friend when 
he hesitate to enter a tub on ihe wround that that would be washing 
hous 1. Sertously speakiug, who inust believe the Government to be 

in their warlike geal, ifhe ouly judged by what they did? And 
tLe tine for decisive action is surely come. We have got to June, and 


We are advancing, it is to be 
thing ‘The 
sofa 


red, to cholawe—adyaucing to every- 
(hus of a Crimean winter may yct be 
cau summer, and a year of misfor- 
lete Gur Ministry exists on 
suvauce—nobody even pretending to emihusiasm about them any 
Inger. Parliament is becoming more ay@ more divided. Mr. Glad- 
stoic has found out that the war is “ waebristian,” now that he is no 
longer in the Ministry ; tke professed ® Pexée” men are becoming 
s active again; and we are ihreateued with intestine dissensions of 
ihe worst character at home—accompanied by dishonour abroad. 
The truth is, that both for home aud foreign affairs nothing could 
now be worse than to make a hasty aud unsatisfactory peace. The 
public, used to excitement for months, would weleome an internal 
agilation eagerly; while abroad all Enrope would look on Russia as 
having improved her political authority, and Englaud as having dis 


but Sebastopol. 


suceeded by the viet 


tune: 


ld thus be ec 


id ignominy wou 


graced her old renown and weakeued her prestige. We caunot affect | 


to regret the final break-up of the Vienna Conferenee. Indeed, we 
‘ubt ifthe high cousulting potentates ever expected anything from it. 
It was a formal, stately, empty business--like one of the King of 
Prussia’s toreh-dances ; und a very small light was tnat, by the way, 
which England vontributed to the dance in the person of Lord John 
Russell ! 

Meanwhile, we again say, that these last successes are chceriug aud 
satisfactory. They keep up public expectancy and public spirit. 
‘They relieve the languor and tedium produced by prolonged inactivity. 
England, startled and awakened by the cheerful sounds, composes 
tself with renewed interest in the great drama of the time, 


_Postace or Newsrarers AND Booxs.—On June 11, the Commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s Treasury order and direct, that all packets consist- 
ing of hooks, publications, or works of literature or art, posted in the 
United Kingdom, if not exceeding 4 oz. in weight, will be charged 1d. ; 
exceeding 4 oz., and not exceeding 8 oz., 2d.; exceeding 8 oz., but not ex- 
ceeding Ub, 4d.; exceeding 1 Ib., and not exceeding 14 1b., 6d.; not ex- 
ceding 2 Tbs, 80.; and for every additional 3 Ib. in weight of any such 
pucket above the weight of 2 1b. there shall be charged and taken an 
additional rate of postage of 2d. And every fractional part of every such 
ulditional 4 Ib, in weight shall be charged as 4 1b. in weight. 

Staurep Letrrr Paver is shorily to be issucd from the Post-office. 

TrLecrarmi¢ Communication between Simpheropol and St. Peters- 
burg is completed, 
Senpay Trapmvc.—A number of tradesmen in the poorer parts of 
Lambeth have issued a printed cirenlar, in which they appeal to their 
“Kind customers” to relieyé them from’ “ winecessary Sunday trad 
They complain that ro exposed to the charge of being irrel 
whilst sullering in conscience as well as in healt; and they petition for, 
Test, a blessing enjoyed by most classes of society, aud granted even to 
inauy beasts of burden. 

The representative of Russia at Hamburg, Herr Struve, seems to have 


oe recalled, and the Kussian Congul-General there to have taken his 
hace, 


over 
| edueated cron d aronnd, 


THE FLORAL FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Tr on Saturday last it had rained, as it had done on the five previous 
days of the we the very llest calculation £40,000's worth of beau- 
tiful bonnets ; resses, Would most assuredly have been completely 
ruined. At first this statement sounds like the raving of a mad ealeulutiny 
boy ; but to prove its truthfulness, we need only say, that at least 10,009 
ladies were present at the Flower Show; and that each one, whether old or 
youu, Was dyest in her best and her newest. So lovely were the 
that it was like a vast gathering of bridesmaids, a meeting of the 
out of a book of fashions, 
and miles of gold chains; gardens of artificial flowers; clouds of mu 
continents of velvet ; and oceaus of watered silk. We appeal to the 1 
ners of Regent Street and Belgravia, whether our statistics are exaggerated 
or not. Depend upon it, £50,000 would not have covered the damage. 

On Saturday morning, how many young ladies were, for perhaps the firs, 
time in their lives, up at six o'clock, and lookin 
kind o: a day it was P 


ilow sad and depressed they musf have felt, to sce 
the dull heavy sky, and watery clouds. There, r¢ sou the chairs, and 
waitiig to be put on, were the beautiful new dresses, whose delicate colours 
would show each rain spot; and the dainty little kid Le tlint a puddle 
would ruin for ever, othing but the fact of the glass going up, could 
have kept off the showers, It was the glass that dic As the slender 


1 


firnex inst it, the hands moved round to “ Pair,” and so deter- 
mineal ather was foreed to obey. Iithatinstrument had never coon 
invent end upon it, water-spouts would have fallen on Saturday | 


y morning threatened rain; the air till and si 
Lut still peopl » had set their hearts upon the 
some clothing, had determined upon risking eve 
Belore eleven o'clock, eabs, broughams, and earri: 
half the doors in the squares and principal strects. 


rer. 
s, Were standing before 
The first to take the 
road were the vehicles hired for the day, with drivers ordered to “go 


st 


dy,” and not tire the horses, You could sce they were going to the Llower 
, by the light bonnets and bright dresses of the ladies inside, and the 
ff collurs and wonderful waistcoats of the gentlemen ipunying ti 
The drive 0, Were stranzely clean, considering it was Sat . 
the old weather-stained Livery had been brushed up with more than ordinary 
d vigour, in honour of so fushionable au occasion. By and by the hewy 
y earriages began to erawl slowly over the London stoues, the springs 
ubling at each Lump, from the weight of the six insi It was late in 
the day before the dashing equipages began their journcys—darting through 
the streets like fire-engines, and making such a wind, that the leaves 
were torn off from the geraniums in the coachiman’s button bole, 
only saw one of these brilliant turn-out’s, In the capacious interior, 
and abnost lost in space, were seated a lidy and geutleman, so stiff, and 
mn, and costly, that they reminded us of portraits. We thought to our 
selves, the horses in the hired broughams limp, and are dusty, und have bits 
of carpet tied round their fetloc but the people inside wereaughing | 
when they passed us; the family carriage had a doctor’s boy hanging on he- 
hind, and 16 was crowded, the traces were very tight, and the horses 
were already panting, but the family was evideutly enjoying itself, whilst 
that noble frozen couple—with their magnificent coach, shining like polished 
steel, and their black steeds prancing like circus horses—have passed a life 
so monotonous with pleasure, that at list en rent has become a business, 
and they ride down to a Flower Show, a a lawyer with his red 
bag rides downto the city. After all, jog betterthan dash ; two hours 
on the road and plenty cf laughter, is prefuraule to thirty minutes, ratile 
and silent grandeur. 

The trains started every ten minutes, and it was fortunate they did so; 
for the cubs that were driving up to the station poured out such crowds, that 


vest 


sé 


no sooncr were the doors of re yeearringes open, seats were 

filled. The arms of the clerks must have ached { uy the tickets, 

The crowd, too, was a fashionable one. As the » drawn out to 
} 


py the half-crown fare they looked heavy, the por ; 
miniature carpet-bags, and the silk purses were as ful and weig 
end as life-preservers, ‘The ladies took care to mimage their hum 
to preserve the purity of their delicately , und the genti 
put out their polished leather boots with 
their lustre on the soft foot-rugs of the ear 
covered parasols, and gold-headet canes, were b 
manner, and everything betukened a h 
enjoyment and competition in fashionuab 

At one o'clock the sun, as if to patronise th | 
the main avenue of the Palace, made his apy nce; and as he did so up 
went the parasols of the ladies, xs though they were presenting arms in 
gratitude for the distinguished visit. The eiiect in the erystal building 
was extremely beautiful. Defore the bright light burst out, half the beau- 
ties of the scene had been hidden in mist, and now everything was 
brightened up as a coat of varnish brings out the concealed beauties of an 
old painting, As you gazed down the building, the roof seemed like a 
covering of network, whose threads, gradually closing in the distance, 
appeared from its lightness to be arched ke a searf of gauze inflated and 
supported by the wind. You lost all notion of iron ribs and strong metal 
beams ; it seemed almost impossible that such a covering could fall in; 
indeed, the columns had almost the effect of having been placed there, not 
to support, but rather to prevent the roof from ascending into the air. The 
baskets of creeping plants, suspended like chandeliers from the ceiling, 
were brilliantly green with the new year’s leaves, and the long bright shoots 
hung downwards, swinging in the current of air, dotting the clear sky, and 
pleasuntly breaking up the monotony of the perspective. At the farthest 
end was the crystal fountain towering up over the crowd, and darting out, at 
every point the sun played upon, the brilliant hues of the prism. 

Several birds found their way—without the aid of on-tickets— 
into the building. A blackbird pussed the greater part of his time in flying 
from side to side and perching ou one of the suspended creeping plants, 
His whistle echoed throughout the Palace, causing the visitors to seareh 
for him in almost every place, excepting where he really was, 

Half way down both the north and south nave were erected the two 
principal stands on which the choicest flowers were exhibited. The wood- 
work had been covered with a green glazed calico, giving it at some little 
distance somewhat the effect of a grass mound. Over each stand, suspended 
by thin invisible ropes, were two long canopies of white linen, that seemed 
to hang in the space like clouds, protecling-the beautiful plants below from 
the hot rays of the sun. Above the leads of the erowd surrounding the 
plants, might be seen the bright flowers so full and brilliant with bloom, 
that until you eame closer, they appeared like patches of paint. 

Never has such a display of miraculous plauts been exhibited in London, 
Tt is impossible to give the faintest idea of their beauty and splendour. 
Tow such masses of blossoms could have been made to appear at the 
same time, on the same tree, is inconceivable. Each plant was a heap 
of colour, as if it wore a skin of bloom, neay beneath it the branches, 
leaves, and stems. Every quarter of the globe had contributed its loveliest 
specimens. It was a species of horticultural Erosranhy, a floral map, you 
were studying. Abyssinia, Alveria, Bengal, Caleutta, Damascus, England, 
Florence, Grahan’s Town, had sent in their flower-laden delezates to 
attend this congress of beauty, and assert the claims of their birth-places, 
The Azulias, above all, were splendid. Here was one a mound of red 
blossoms, the down in the leaves making them glow like red coals, and 
causing so strong an impression in the eye, that when you removed your 
gaze, you say-—us when you have been looking at the sun—a peck floatin.ss 
before you, ‘Thieve wes wnother plint, a pile of delicately tinted pink, trans- 
parent and soft as the flesh on a ebild’s bosom; another was so white, that 
you fancied it would aclt ; another of so deep a scarlet that it seemed to step 
f x keronnd and stand out from all its companions. 
sp, would be simply to repeat your expressions 
a The best criticism was that of the 
who, stupiied by the gorscousness of the sight, 
utifnl 1? : 
autewm, with its blossoms shaped Ike 
yacchimney ornanent ! 
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rs grouped in 


could ouly exel 
Jlow graceful v 


retu 
There were yards upon yards of caatty Ince ; | 


r out of window tosee what | 


y body as they passed the Friea, and saw the small yellow blossom, 
1 to say, “Tow tkewax !” The young ladies exclaimed at each step, 
t beautiful bouquets they would 1 1!” An elderly dame, in 
7, and using aw heavy yolden eye-glass, examined closely into an 
id observed, that “the red was’ beautifully contrasted with the 
brit white specks.” A little girl, with hair so golden you could 
epraulente of it, elapped her harfds before the Ercea perspiena, and 
. »should like to jump into the midst of it. We wish the plant had 
been ours; we would have let her do it, 

How delicately suspended to each branch were the pink flowers of the 
Boronia! | twembled at each footstep that passed. One pot of Cape 
thistle, purple as pefit rerres of claret, seemed like a bed of snakes, 
the stems were so scaled with husks, What similes could you not make 
about the Vinea Rosea alba, with its four large thin white leaves united 
together with a bight crimson speck--two buttertlics resting on a berry. 
There was a pine-apple it would be a sin to eat even at your wedding. li 
| Mr. Lance weve to see it, he would pray before it. Its huge variegated 
leaves h rround the fruit like seimitars to guard it from the greedy 
‘The fruit itself was dusted over with a red bronze-like powcer, and puc 
in and out, so that each prominence shone like ail 
class it with the flowers, 

With a kindness that does great honour to the Company, all gardeners 

liniited on the piyment of tive shillings. We would sooner that the 
d heen lower, ‘Lhese men wi t completely absorbed in the 
ey are nob ashamed of their humble shootin ; they rub up 
t sutins at yard, and push on between silks that rustle 
es if in anzer, It does one’s heart good to se 
ppy and preud. They secmed to say, “ We did all 
The worst of it was, they ¢ too miuntely. 
were worshipping a lovely pile of bloui srdener close to our 
royed our dream, by remarling to his companion, ® What do you 
| ink of that, AML: getting stale, isu’t ib?’ By Jove! if that flower 
was stale, What must a fresh one be like! Another couple of professionals 
dechired that a Dendrobium Vierardii Califolium, that sppeared to us tu be 
so full of Llossom that its branches were in danger of suapping oil, was 
“ ither Tt was clothed like a Persian prince ! 

‘Phe sewing machine was, despite the number of ladies present, deserted. 
Only one nian, who, by the length of his hair, must have been an artist, 
stuo! before the Perseus of Benvenuto Cellin Everybody clse was adimir- 

aines’ / s, pink, red, orange, pur All the vocabu- 
y has Leen showered down upon ¢ beautiful Jowers; and 
Delecta! optima! opetabile! exquisita! trie 
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ido they not deserve it! 
waphans! 


We were near 
All the silk dresses and pretty bouncts were eating 
‘ntlemien darted across the path, almost rude in their push 

rying plates of sponze-cakes to the famishing be: ; 
arious and interesting company assembled befc 
had found strength enough to come as far as Sydenham and see the 
ul flowers. Chey did them more good than medicine, Chairs were 
d round the stauds, the pale faces were turned up tu gaze in silence, 
the thin white lips were parted in admiration. As if the flowers, in pity, 
had lent some of their own bright colours to the white cheeks of the sul- 
ferer, a slight tinge of pink crept over the countenance. Here came a 
youth leaning on the arm of his servant. By the cockade in the livery 
hat, we knew that the lame man had been wounded in battle. He had 
brought with him his laurels to exhibit among the flowers. Next, a 
cal gentleman passed by, with short trousers, displaying his shoe hows. 
His hack, angularly cut cout, was buttoned up to his white cravat; on his 


tor of spoons woke us up from our admiration, 
eut tables. 
uit 

tress 


avin leat a lady wearing the fullest dress allowed by Act of Parliament— 
m of dilae ‘Lhose twomust be countrymen, perhaps living in the 
| neivihourhood, ‘heir hats were brushed the wrong way, their hair was 
vown, cunt so was shin. ‘They walked about with their hands behind 
thea, U ly suled boots sounding loudly on the wooden floors. Blue 
} Grosse ray, pink, Llack, white, purple, ycilow, green, dresses, were scat= 
| tered: tin every direction, Atl the gentlemen’s hats were iu good order 
—1o dents or s ! Those two young ladies must he sisters, or why 
should they dr hat little virl is of Jewish origin, or she could 
never of mustin, so many ribbands, or such out- 


ray 


Besides, why should the nose be so arched ? 

Vie mob—the well-behaved, gorgeous mob—was getting hungry. ‘They 
were muking for the dining talles, A report had spread that the pigeon 
pies were becoming exhausted, that the lobster salad was disappearing, and 
the sherry becoming warm, f 

In the open corridors looking into the gardens, there were more flowers 
to be seen. ‘Tulips as big as elaret glasses were arranged along one 
side, We did n’t care much for tulips, and so we passed on to the gera 
hiums, 

Imagine a pile as large as a hay-cock ! Fach tree was round as a ball, the 
green leaves peeping through the bloom, and pleasantly specking the plant. 
At a little distance you could almost imagine that it was a bush on whicha 
swann of butterflies had alighted. Who could decide which was to have the 
prize? All were equally beautiful. Inmagine any one placing one of these 
plants in his window ; it would choke out the light, filling it up like a blind. 

A smell of strawberrics came along on the breeze blowing down the 
corridor, We turned round as suddenly as if some one had tapped us on the 
shoulder. Strawberries! We followed the scent, snifling like a stag-hound 
on a hot day, and reached a crowd ten deep round a long table, every ono 
with the head bent down as if examining intently. How greedy everybod: 
looked! It was a warm day, each lip was dry, and one strawberry was 
that was required to restore the strength, 

If those who grew these strawberries had done so in the hope of making 
them as big as beetroot, could not have met with better success, How 
fat and delicious they | so red near the stalk, so cream-coloured near 
the tip! As Tom Hood said, “Those strawberries were so large they would 
Object to lie two in a bed.” 

hen we were down stairs, we had heard one young lady say to a friend 
whom she met, “ My dear, have you seen the strawberries? Do go; it will 
do you so much good!” Now we understood the young Iady’s emotion. 

io the judges test these fruit ag taste or the eye? There are nec- 
tarines, and grapes, and in fact, every fruit. The ladies stretched out 
their hands unconsciously towards them ; they would give their best bonnet 
merely to touch them. ‘This part of the exhibition was cruel and wickedly 
tantalising. 

A ruinour spread that Prince Albert had arrived. Instantly the fruit was 
deserted. Tverybody rushed off. Ifthe unlucky Prince had been found, he 
would assuredly have been buried under the suffocating loyalty of those 
ladies with the fullest skirts to be found in Europe. 

‘the gardens looked most beautiful. ‘There was a t breeze, onl 
just enough to make the flag over the Rosery flutter lazily every now 
then. Before us stretched out alandscape, so full of rolling lines of trees and 
square patches of fields, that nowhere but in England could such a sight be 
scen. ‘Nhat black mound seen ou the horizon is Beechwood Height. It 
is nearly thirty miles off, but so clear was the atmosphere that it was distinetl. 
visible. Every now and then the sunlight, bursting from behind a cloud, 
passed over this inamense view, like a ripple, lighting up everything im its 
path as it rolled along over meadow and wood. 

The lawus had been gp | mown. ‘icy were as green and brilliant as 
velvet, and looked soft and bright on the descending sides of the raised 
banks. How white the statues seemed! ‘Their very outline was almost lost 
in their brillianey ! 

You could hear the fresh tra‘s coming alo z the railroad long betore they 
were in - Little gasps of white steam, mishing as rapidly as they shot 
up, spirted from between the trees that hid the cuttings. ‘The paths, with 
their brijlit red gravel, stretched out Lke arms in every direction. Despite 
the notices that visitors were not io walk on the grass, the visitors would do 
so, ant ihe even footwoeys were deserted for the pleasanter stroll on the turf. 
Blue, green, white, and pink dresses spotted the green lawn like flower-beds. 

‘Tuc fountains were about to play: 2 hundred jets of water were to be 
sent into the air, In their hearts the English were wishing that Versailles 
might be surpassed, ‘The crowds poured out of the building, and gathered 
round the shining waters of the basins; they were afraid of losing the 
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effect unless they were close enough. The more sensible of the people were 


j alcony decora+cd with red cloth, erected on the 

their places in the balcony decoras. 

ps: of the Emperor's visit, We knew which would have tue better 
view. : Pe rug ae Ie 

The sigual was given. The men who acted as turncocks sepriet ee arin “ 

evers and commenced letting on the water, Everything was silent,  ud- 
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air, and a round head of frothing silver rose from each jet 


cocks worked faster ; the waters rose, bubbling up and up, until they grew, 
foot by foot, to monster columns, ae 

It was a beautiful sight !—so beautiful, that s not unt the’ 1S- 
sembled bands broke out into music that the people could recover the 
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They scampered off, laughing and gathering up their pretty dresses, Now 
arese the sweet odour of watered ground. ‘The hot sun had dried the 
flower beds, turning the black mould to gray earth; and as the foam fell 
around, the earth drank it up, pouring out its sweet breath in return, as 
though it had opened its mouth for the draught. 

Will the Crystal Palace fountains equal those of Versailles? It is a 
foolish question! The je¢s d’eau at’ Sydenham depend only upon their 
water displays, strength of pump, and play of line, Those at Versailles have 
been so aided by the art of the sculptor, that the hydraulic display is 


y came the hissing of the water, the grumbling of the driven-out 
lhe turn- 
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senses. The large fountain at the foot of the'terraces at first senth fort) 
a yellow stream, driving out the gravel that had remained in the pipe 
After a few seconds, the column grew clear as crystal. How the differen; 
jets crossed and re-crossed each other !—their very foam forming gracefy 
lines ; ; 

A gust_of wind seized the jets, and forced the spray over the crow), 
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almost secondary to the united effect. Both gardents ate unrivatled in their 
separate beauties; and so much the better, for the world has thus two 
delights instead of one. 

The people were now going away. The seven thousand cvrriages outside 
were moving about, backing and breaking the line, despite the shouts of 
the police. Red-coated attendants were rushing everywhere, screaming for 
carriages, and the gentlemen with riding-whips were walking off to the 
stables where their nags were housed. The main body of the visitors were 
crowding towards the railway station, getting their tickets ready on the 


way. Cigar cases were pulled out, and the Havana smoked in hitherto 
forbidden walks. The band was playing its last polka, and two couple in 
one of the corridors were taking advantage of the solitude to have a quict 
dance. The band-men laughed and played louder and longer, Everybody 
was good-natured on that glorious day. : ; 

There was still one more sight:—* Do you see that little man in the 
white hat? It is Sir Joseph Paxton!” veryhody that saw him was 
glad that he was looking so well. It appeared most strange that so small 
a man should have built so large a Palace. 
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LORD DUNDONALD. 

Lory DuNDONALD (the most distinguished na- 
yal officer now living, and the present representa- 
tive of the Blakes and Nelsons of our history) is 
he of Archibald, ninth Earl of Dundonald, and 
was born in 1775. His family is ancient and 
Hustrious. The Cochranes derived their name 
from the barony of Cochrane, in Renfrewshire, and 
can be d stinetly traced to 1296. Sir William 
Cochrane of Cowdon was made Lord Cochrane in 
1647, and Earl of Dundonald in 1669; and from 
\im the present Peer is tenth in descent. His 
father, the ninth Earl, was eminently distinguished 
in science, and damaged his ancient patrimony by 
labours in its cause—labours which immensely 
served both commerce and agriculture, and the 
inspiration of which has stimulated the present 
Earl to exercise his genius in the same way. We 
sav his “genius,” for Lord Dundonald has em- 
ployed both pen and sword—has tried sea and 
land, and scientific workshop into the bargain; 
and he has done all with that fervid origina 
that mingled freshness of feeling and freshness of 
view, which is the surest sign of genius, either in 
poet, or statesman, or warrior. Ile is such an old 
man now, and his great exploits belong to h 
distant times, that the new generation, we fi ar, 
hardly know what a specimen of the grand old 
sea-gentleman ‘of England is still alive among 
them. He stands, like the old oak, covered wit) 
trophies, to which Lucan compares Pompey— 


“ Exuvias veteres populi, sacrataqua gestans, 
Dona ducum”—— 

somewhat, as it were, old-fashioned and out of 
date, But it isnot now, with a great war on hand, 
anda great future before us, that the youth of Eng- 
land can afford to neglect the stimulant of a high 
example. Be it ours to subjoin to the effigies of 
the veteran, such a sketch as our limits permit, 
of his adventurous career.g He was afloat, our 
young readers may remark, not long after our 
grandfathers were married, and was borne on a 
ship’s books before Dr. Johnson died. When he 
first smelt salt water, Louis XVI. had just been 
beheaded, and the great European war begun. It 
was in 1793, that “Thomas Lord Cochrane” 
joined the Hind, commanded by his uncle. Our 
‘readers will smile at hearing that he had “entered 
the service” nominally in 1780 (@taf five years), 
and that he had been gazetted a captain of the 
"9th Foot likewise! These little circumstances 
need no illustrations, except to say that they were 
arts of a system of abuses against which we shall 
find Lord Cochrane fighting as heartily as ever he 
fought against Frenchman or Spaniard. 

Lord Cochrane removed that same year from 
the Hind to the Thetis, a forty-two gun frigate, in 
which he served on the North American station. 
He soon learned his work. In three years he had 
the speaking-trumpet put in his hands as acting- 
lieutenant ; and in 1795, the Zhetis, accompanied 
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by the Hussar (28), beat a French squadron of 
five sail, and captured two of them. At twenty, 
he had seen sharp work, and had done it. Per- 
sonal gallantry, it would be superfluous to say, 
he always conspicuously had ; but this is only one 
quality : figure to yourself the extreme of daring, 
perfectly cool and calm, united with quick brilliant 
iusight into the matter to be done, and an execu- 
tion sharp, short, and lightning-like—and you 
nave a notion of Lord Cochrane's quality as a naval 
officer. He was a union of two kinds of naval 
men—the sea-dog of the “old school,” and the 
gentleman and man of science along with it. As 
far back as Benbow’s day, the question used to be 
agitated whether “tars” or “gentlemen” were the 
fittest persons for command afloat. William LIT. 
consulted the immortal Benbow on the subject, 
and the answer was,—neither exclusively, —* The 
langer lay,” quoth that old warrior, “ in preferring 
gentlemen without merit, and fars beyond their 
capacities.” Lord Cochrane was a meritorious 
rentleman, and a capable tar! 

After the Thetis and North American days, 
Lord Cochrane went to the pleasant Mediterranean 
(where there wos other work doing than eating 
ces at Malta), and he served successively in the 
Ifrica, Resolution, Foudroyant, Barfleur, and 
Qucex Charlotte, tag-ships of Lord Keith; ‘ns 
O'Byrne’s capital “ Naval Biography”. testifies. 
Iu 1799 he had mach gun-hoat service, sallying 
ont from under the shadow of the Gibraltar rock, 
and striking rapid blows. In 1800 he was ap- 
poited to the command of the Speedy, a brig of 
fourteen guns and fifty-four men—and captured 
thirty-three vessels in her in fourteen months, 
The little Speedy soon became famous. She was 
striking everywhere, like a high-bred faleon—terri- 
fying sea-birds of inferior heart. But her great 
feat was performed on the 6th of May, 1801—and 
to it we invite the reader’s particular attention ; 
for this feat of her’s was Lord Cochrane all over— 
in its excessiv daringe—in its rapid execution. 
The Speedy, then, on a fine May Mediterranean 
day, is off Barcelona. A Spanish frigate, EZ 
Gamo, of 32 guns, and 319 men, heaves in sight. 
What is to be done? Instantly the Speedy flies 
at her. The “Don” commanding her is killed; 
the frigate boarded and carried trumphantly, and 
taken away under the English flag. Next year a 
French squadron captured the Speedy—far how is 
a poor little brig to fight a squadron ?—but.the 
Vrench captain, with all his country’s politeness. 
would not accept Lord Cochrane’s sword. ‘This 
was a pleasant incident, and one rare in war ; but 
Cochrane was famous, and the Frenchman gener- 
ous, and it should be remembered to the honour of 
both. ta 1801—this same year—Lord Cochrane 
obtained his post-captain’s rank, but was now 
kept two years unemployed—for reasons which 
throw a light on his character, and on the character 
of the Admiralty likewise. The truth is, Lord 
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Cochrane never “knocked under” to admiralties—nor to potentates, keisar 
or biz-wies ; He never winked at abuses, Lord ( 
We say, V rtfully kept two years unemployed, j e 
i mey going, beeause—in trying to get sume of his old 
rs (ior he stuck to those who stuck to lim) promoted, he 
hat there were more men killed in her in the £2 Gamo 
» killed in the flag-ship at the battle of St. Vincent. 

irs (1801-1803) passed—in scientific studics we doubt not ; 

‘hrane was appointed to the Arad, 22—an “old merchant 
ship,” fitted fe rying coals, by nature, but pure I by the Admiralty 
for his Mojesty’s navy. This eustom of t g¢ vessels unfit for their work 
was comuon, perilous, and infamous at that time. ‘To m a 
prete, they sent Cochrane to guard a fishery where no vesccl { } 
while. The next years passed off, in the Arad and Pa/!:s in French coast 
service, in the blockade of Boulogne, destructy y's semaphores, 
anil other business ; and in 1806 our officer took command of the Inpé ie 
44, and served much on the const of Catalonia and elsewhere, during which 
ume he defended Trinidad Castle on the Spanish coast in a remarkeble 
manner; ail of which service is secondary in Ais history,—though {t would 
make reputation enough for many an inferior man, and though one could 
wish that a tenth part of such service had been seen by certain persons now 
afloat in hich command !—Let us advance to 1809, when a telegraph 
moned Lord Cochrane to the Admiralty, and he found his “ advice” wanted 
in a very serious matter, We now coine to auother of his peculiarly bril- 
liant exploits. , eat 

‘The French squadron at this time was lying in the Basqne Roads; of 
course meditating coming ont and doing its worst against British colonies 
and commerce. It was well protected at its moorings by—among other 
things—a formidable “ boom.” Oiticers consulted had reported the getting 
at this squadron a dangerous and ditlicult business ; and what had Lord 
Cochrane to suggest? Lord Cochrane suggested “ fire-ships” and other 
vigorous measures; sailed in himself in charge—burst the aforesaid boom 
as by a thunderbolt—drove the fleet ashore—and filled every thing with 
fire and terror in the neighbourhood. Away drifted the stately French men- 
of-war ashore ; and Lord Cochrane signalled that he saw the moment for 
finally destroying them.—But Lord Gambier thought enough had been 
done ; and with disgust and regret, Lord Cochrane saw two-thirds of what 
might have been effected, left undone. ¥or his services on this occasion, 
he was made K.B. But when it was announced to him that there was to 
be a Parliamentary vote of thanks, he replied that “he should oppose it,” 

he had been eleeted for Westminster in 1807,) “as regarded Gambier.” 

lere was a fact for the Admiralty! Here wes a man who did his own 
duty, and was determined everybody clse should do theirs. The Gambier 
court-martial, “accompanied by forery and py rjury,” some say, followed— 
but we have no space for all that followed. The observing reader will not 
wonder that from 1809 to 1814, Lord Cochrane was “ unemployed.” What 
the country lost by this, the Admiralty never inquired. Whst cared they P 
Spite was gratified; and if the country lost—why the country was used 
to if. 

But the country had in Lord Cochrane an active member of Parliament, 
and his career in that eapacity (1807-1814) now comes before us. He was 
not a party man in politics,—another characteristic of the true old Bug- 
lish sailor, Blake seid his business was to “ prevent foreigners from fool- 
ing us.” Nelson thought his business was “ to fight the l'rench.”  Ben- 
bow, when William asked his pleasure about voing somewhere—growled 
out that he did not understand that kind of thing, but went where his 
Majesty wanted him, A sailor has no business with party polities. Coch- 
rane took up a variety of points—not from a party motive, but simply 
that he could judge of certain abuses, and that he detested them heartily. 
He took up the eause of our prisoners of war, and laboured to have them 
decently treated, He opposed jobs. He made an onslanght on pensions 
and si1.ceures of a questionable character, How unpopular this made him 
in those days, we ean fancy. ‘The old hack of power, Wilson Croker, was 
let loose on him, and the difference between the gallant freedom of speech 
of a brave officer and gentleman, and the pert, vulgar vivacity (immortal 
lized in Disraeli’s “ Rigby,”) of the man whose trade was to defend corrup- 
tion—is still curious and interesting in the pages of “ Hansard.” Lord 
Cochrane made bitter enemies; and in the subetanate event of 1814, he 
found the consequences of that fact. 

The event of 1814—the “Cochrane Trial”—the shadow of which has 
rested like a cloud on this great officer’s subsequent life, we are not called 
on to be prolix about. William the Fourth re-instated him in the Navy. 
In 1847, the “ Bath” was restored to him. The men who so restored lis 
place and honours, cannot have believed that he justly lost them. Masses 
of the old generation remember the sympathy for Lord Cochrane, which 
brought him “in” again for Westminster, after his fine, imprisonment, and 
loss of seat. ‘I'o the new generation a vague story only has reached, for 
few have investigated the cireumstances, They must here be briefly stated. 
since they changed the course of the life we are writing a memoir of ; an 
since they remain a portion of the history of that time. 

Tn February, 1814, a fraud was practised on the Stock Exchange, by the 
circulation of false news which affected the funds. A number of persons, in- 
eluding Lord Cochrane and an unele of his, were indicted for a “conspiracy” 
to spread this news. One De Berenger, who brought the false news from 
Dover to London (with an audacious ingenuity, to detail which would be a 
long story), was clearly enough a guilty leader. But the prosecutors con- 
nected this De Berenger with Lord Cochrane. They brought forward, 
that, after driving with his lie into London, he proceeded to the house of 
Lord Cochrane. They brought forward that the morning Lord Cochrane’s 
money in the fands was sold out. They coupled these facts, and pronounced 
that there was counivance. A jury and Lord Ellenborough found Lord 
Cochrane guilty, He was fined, imprisoned, and lost rank and honours. 

Lord Coelirane had been about to join the Yonnant (Sir Alexander 
Cochrane), and was going to carry with him that secret invention which he 
still urges on dud official cars. fle totally, solemnly, passionately, demed 
the truth of the terrible accusation. De Berenger he knew; for the man 
was military by profession, and had been begging employment of him for a 
time past. But De Berenger had come to him that morning with a story 
of his own—and if he had lied in one matter, why, where was the impro- 
bability of his lying in another? Lord Cochrane had been deceived hy 
hit, called back to his house from a lamp manufactory where he was busy 
about a “light” of his invention, knowing nothing of what he had been 
about that morning, and ready to hear him, as usual, about his chances of 
employment. As for the “selling out,” why, his broker hed standing 
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orders to sell if the funds even rose one ; while, as it happened, that day’s | 


selling out had not produced mach, which did not look as if he had medi- 
tated a fraud, the consequenees of which must be so serious! Avuinst the 
cirenmstantial evidence he put these explanations, and au affidavit of inno- 
cence. Of the witnesses whose evidence against him was dwelt on, one 
was a hackney-coachman, who was alterwards convicted of robbery, and one 
a man who was proved to have unsuccessfully tried to obtain money from 
him before coming forward with his evidence. Lord Cochrane, in fact, 
considered himself a party conspired against, rather than a party consp:ring. 
‘Che howl of his political enemies was loud and long; and at the hands of 
the bitter Ellenborongh, what man hostile in any shape to the ruling 
powers ever met with any approach to human tenderness 

As we have said, the results of this trial were subsequently blotted out by 
Lord Cochvane’s restoration to his rank, but this was tardily done, and we 
prefer dwelling upon the fact that the trial itself was oue, on the history 
and documents of which we cin look back with the most entire conviction 
that they prove nothing against Lord Cochrane, except that he was un- 
fortunate. We can see, indeed, that the eirenmstantial evidence was 
sulicient to enable a dexterous barrister to persnade an average jury that a 
man of dangerous political tendencies was probably mixed up in a widely 
vamnified combination, ‘The unlucky circumstance for the gallant and eare- 
less seaman, was that he had been brought in contact with men undoubtedly 
in the conspiracy, and that he was thus at once at their mercy, and liable 
to the suspicions which might flow from any part of their conduct. It was 
difficult for a juryman to discriminate nicely in a complicated inquiry ; but 
for our parts we think it much more probable that a jaryman was half a 
blockhead, than that a man of Cochyane’s history and ‘position was wholly 
aknave, The oath of a hero will always weigh with men of generosity of 
sentiment; and here, in addition to this solemnity, we are asked o consider 
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their quarters for wi necording to a orian whowas in South America 
durin Cochrane’s stay. Lord Cochrane saw with his eagle glance, that 
she must be “cut out,” and cut her ont accordingly. 

At ten o’ clock at night, he assem 
directly for the encmy. Le was the first man on board. Instantly, t! 
sentinel fired, and shot him through the right thigh, Instantly, he liu 
the sentinel overboard; seated himself wounded on the hammoek-netti 
and gave his orders, The enemy were driven aft, and then below, and 

smeralda was lost to the Crown of Spain, Lord Cochrane was soon as 
amous in Sonth America, as he lind been in the Mediterranean, as he had 
been on the French coast,as he had been in England. Ile seeured the 


lovs and nairines 


he carried out ayricu!inral imple: 
there. He had taken his family with 
enemy, his little son of six 


with the 
t Uked the deck ho his hand, a1 
when a man was killed ats quarter-deck gun, said,—* The bail isnot n 

for little Tom yet, papa;”* Perhaps, Lord Coclirane would hav 
in South America, but the governors of the new states showed litil 
tude. They neglected to pay the seamen of his fleet. San M: 
tyraut, whom the revolution raised to despotism—(oue of those i 
avene the world ou republicans, and justiiy the saying of Pacitus, that a 
deposed king’s avenger is gx $ success. hoever has sucece 
was jealous of Cochranc’s celebrity, He proved-his gratitude by re 
to pay the men; and his honesty, by proposing to Lord Cochrane to | 
himself to the Philippi Bui if Murtin was a traitor, Coc! 
was not a pirate; tlloug uad he been the man his eu s- 
serted, he might in the times we arc ing of have covered himself with 
gold, and brought those who had hooted himin 1S14, grovelling to his fect. 
A good story belongs to this San Mertin peviod. In 1822) when Lord 
Cochrane was before Callao, San Martin (the “Vyotcctor,? as he had eon. 
stituted himself) chose to suspect, or pretended to suspect, that he meant to 
seize the Puedra frigate, then lying there. Accordin iv, he began to fortify 
her with tremendous pretension ; till Cochrane sent word, that “he need 
not be alarmed, for no such measure was intended.” But he added, “that 
if he intended it, he would do it in spite of all precautions, and that in mid- 
day too.” A wholesome stermmesss of decision is absolutely needful in a 
naval man, and sisice the days when Drake sent word to the Spaniard, 
that “his name was Drake, and his matches burning,” (to borrow a happy 
phrase from Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!”) few men have more successiu!ly 
displayed it {lion the subject of this memoir. 

Afterwards Lord Cochrane had command of the Brazilian fleet, and Don 
Pedro made him a marquis, ‘This was in 1823. In 1827-8 he was in the 
service of Greece, and its “ orders” are among the many which testify to 
the renown of his life. In 1851 he succeeded to his fither’s enridom, ‘He 
was, as we have already said, restored to his rank in the Unglish navy, and 
is now a vice-admiral, a rank which he ottained in 1S41. Ilis Order of the 
Bath was restored to him in 1847; but justice came tardily, He is still 
soliciting the employment of his invention after long years of expectancy — 
for forty-five years have passed since he submitted it (or oue almost identi- 
cal with it) toa select committer, on the decision of whieh the Prince 
— “im| seerecy” upon him as to his discovery—a scerecy which 
he has faithfully kept. 


» Islands. 


Lord Dundonald’s general talents are worthy of his professional ones. 
Tu his “ Observations on Naval Affiirs” (1849), in his letters end sp 
we find evidence of a quick, powerful, and fervent mind, In cloganee, 
indeed, his writings are not cqual to Lord Collingwood’s t inost accom. 
plished of modern seamen—hut they are, perliaps, not inferior in foros; and 
Collingwood gave no such evidences of a genius for science. Lord Dua- 
donald has much meditsted professional diseoveries—improved “ poop and 
signal lights,” and the Li! Mie, pubic 8 with a patie such as the 
present war is schooling us all into, for some eviden 1 on the 
part of Government abort his seerct “ discover tt , indeed, 
“shelved” by Lord Aberdeen, but since that time Aberdeen lias been 
shelved himself; and among other happy resulis of that event, let us hops to 
have fair play to an old man tried by various fortune, at sea and ashore, a 
Jone-cnduring hero in victory and in distress, v 30 much, 
and suffered so much, for three cenerations of his ¢ rves to 
die with the sound of their ev le ringing in | t 

We subjoin a sketeh of Ue cll Worls psoual appearance from the pen of 
one who saw him not long since :— ; 
to yourself,” writes onr core 
r seared than ¢ 
ee in which intellect sti] 
and the marks of ej 
from a height that is a 
old-fashioned court 
and you have some 


og, 


onmuaniing, Add to these a vision of g vod 
uring the whole man, his gestures, and speech, 
dea of the Earl ef Dundonald in this prisent dune, 


10st ec 


ra) 
x 
© 
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THE ASCOT RACING PLATE. 

eg 
THE ASCOT CUP. 
Tar Ascot Cup” for the present year, is a ti 
Messrs. Garrard, of the Haymarket, from a desi 
from the beauty of its workmanship, it pos 
dramatic—of a far higher degree than we hoy 
in compositions of this description, ‘Phe s tis a scene from the “Indy 
of the Lake,” where Douylas, having felled the king’s huntsman to ike 
earth for maltreating his favourite hound Lafra (her erime being that of 
outstripping the royal dogs in strength and skill as her master had the rova! 


lacke: az 
him, 


tefully 


rexeented group by 
i » Apart 
t and oven 
to fonk for 


ys), strikes terror to the hearts of the mynmidons daring to menace 
y the mere mention of his name—- 
“Clamoured aloud the royal treiu, 


And brandished s }3 and staves amain, 
But sie:n the Baron’s warning, ‘Back! 
Back on your Jives, ye mcuial pack! 
Beware Doucias!?” 


| For this outhreak James the Filth ordered Douglas to he arrested, The 

| figure of the monarch in the act of quelliug his rebellious neble’s incolence, 
forms the centre of the group, the ey resal avsterity beiny tom. 
pered, as 1t were, by an undercurrent of advairation tor the old ehicttai:’s 
dauutless hereisin, thoroughly suggestive of the story’s sequel, 


ofa Ceili,” by Maria Gralam.—This lady (the widow 
sh navy.) wis out there m Lord Cochrane’s time. 


* «Journal of a R 
of a captam in the En; 


: | The Queen's Gold Cup for this 
E'rt wtnints } 


led his fourteen boats, and pulled | 


JUNE 9, 1855 
TITE QUFEN’S GOLD VASE. 


hing inthe foom of 
ng the world-famors 


year is somct 


ny by a group illustra 


| cident fiom 4 


wa 
“ But cre the key-stane ste could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake, 


For Nannie, far betore the rest, 


ssred, 


And left poor Ma 


The action of this bewildering scene is as well eoncentrated into (ire 
ures as could possibly be expected. Tia and Tro’ 
admirable—especially the latter. 'T| I gned by Mr 
has been executed by Messrs. R. and 8. Garrard of the Lay 


mie seurce a st 


r 


) 
vero de 


THE ROYAL HUNT CUP. 
Hunt Cup is in the form of 


plion of fiv 


The Roysl Ascot 
structed for the r 


present a twisted vin 


e tapers. ‘Phe 
e clusters of graves. At its 
abled, but the « 
ish of the wolf, and the snake-like 
nacity of the triumphant do, ably rendered. The des eucr oi 
group, which as a mere outline strictly of animal life, would not a, 
Landscer or Ansdell,is Mr, Alived Browne. Messrs. Hunt and Rosket: » 
the sulversmiths, 


i One is di 


ASCOT HEATH RACES. 

Tne Derby is past, with Wild Dayrell, the victor, ridden by hone 
Robert Sherwood ; aud a pleasant race it is to dwell upon, for th 
horse won, and probity triumphed. Another honest deed has late! b 
done. Mr. T. Hagarty, of Manchester than whem no treer man’ 
after having been two years from the ring, settled his account 2 
sall’s on the setiling day of the Derby, just in time; for be it 
those unacquainted witii the mysterics of the turf th: an not s 
on tl® accustomed pay day ‘us’ grace ¢ m. If he 
his account at or within two years’ he is permitted to ree 
debts as may be due to him; otherwise, not! Mr. Lagarty lost | 
the Derby of 1853, and, with much honour ty lim be it said, paid 
sporting debts after the Derby of L In just looking back ouce wo 
Upsom, we can remark that there were in most instances bad fleid 
different racing, and that the numbers were not sv great as on mat 


occasions 3 and that the Oaks was won by Marehioness, a mare trained ly 
John Scott, an animal never considercd worth standing on by the s 

and was not, as we believe, backed for a penny by “the pa Phisy 
has been devoted by the sporting world to Royal Ascot. ‘Lie preseneo of 
her Majesty and the Prince Consort has again given to the meetin: tat 
prestige which royalty alone in this country en impart. TL 

visitors must not be complained of ; for mthless war holds many oi 
hest lovers of the nxtional sport afurin the East. War even lias e oars | 
the nanes of many of our races, and (Russian) Emperor's Vases and Cros. vv 
witches ninst be chaneed into (British) Gold Cups and Prinee Hoot 
Sinkes. On Monday, at Tattersall’s, Hospodar, Mortimer, and V, 
were prine'pally backed for the Ascot Stakes, the of each being al 

6 tol. Rataplan had the call for the Queen’s Vase, Bracken for the Roval 
Hunt Cap, and Fandango for the Cup. Ov ‘Tuesday the muster on tie 
head was not large, and the results of the races were as fullows :-— 


Ascor Sraxrs :—Mortimer, 1; 4 ap, 2; Wuneerford, 8. Thirteen ran. 

TRIAL STaAkes:—Coroner, 1; Karly Morn, 2; levues. 3. Five ran. 

SIXTH TRIENNIAL :-—Claret, 1; Clotilde,2; Habena, 8, Seven ran. 

SEVENTH TRIENNIAL:—!ly by Night, 1; Bird in Mand, 2; Polmoodie, 3. Fo. 
teen ran. 

Ascot Derby :—Pugnator, 1; Hazel, 2; Strood, $. Four ran. 

Goto VasE :—Oulston 1; Rataplan, 2; Sauce’ 3. Six ran. 

WELCOME Stakrs:—l'latterer, 1; Para, 2. Tlrce ran. 


Exctuston or Jews From Parnramentr—Lord John Russell 
having been interrogated by his constituents with reference to the intentions 
of the miuistry regarding the Parliamentary Oaths question, has replied, 
“that while the friends of religious liberty are unchanged in their opinion 
respecting the disabilities of the Jews, the majority of the House of Lo: s 
are likewise unchanged in their opinion, that the removal of these disabili- 
ties may be safely refused ; and that the Government, in these cireamstances, 
would be only throwing awsy time in attempting to carry a measure whiet 
one House of Parliament is sure to reject ;? that he considers “it would! be 
inexpedient to stir the question of Jewish Emancipation in the present 
session of Parliament, and that claims so just can be permanently rejected 
he will not believe. But the friends of intolerance niturally eli to tis 
last vestige of religious persecution, and eri! in the fucility with whieh bie 
exclusion of « body, not formidable in numbers, can be maintained. 

AeVENUE or THE Free Cuurcr or Scorianp.---Lhe amount rai 
for the various objects of the Free Church, for the year ending Sst 3 
1855, was 10, 9s. 8d., viz, Sustentation Fund, £100,407, 17s 
Building Fund, £ 2s. 23d. ; Congrecational Pund, £55,010, ls 
Missions and Education, £61, 797, 8s. 8d. ; Miscellancous, £25,759, 13s. 

Wonpenrun Restoration or Siunr—A Welsh paper records th 
startling incident of a man of 92, named Owen Williams, residing in a vi! 
lage pear Holyhead, recovering his evesight aft otal blindness 
years, The restoration suddenly took place, while the old aan was si 
tit the fireside with his dauchter, and gazing at her with a bewildered sr, 


he touehingly exclaimed, “ Who can you be? Surely it is impossible you 
can be my daughter, who, when T last saw her, was : 
ORDNAN 


> 


n blooming youtl 
# Sunvey.—lt is understood that Government hns r 
with the survey of Scotland without delay. ‘Nhe eultiv: 
' (he country are to be mapped on a scale of 25 inches to t 
te districts on a scale of 6 inches to the mile, and the tows: 


mile, the w 
on a much ale, 

Sr. Paur’s, Kntoutsarior, aGAtN—On Taursday the Bishop ct 
London met the Hon, and Rey, R .Liddeil and Mr. Westerton, at St Paul's, 
for the purpose of inspecting the fioral decorations objected to by the 
latter ; and, after a mmute examination of them, his Lordship expressel 
his unq approval. ; 

Tre C AND its Sorpters.—The Emperor of Russia, anxious {9 
raise a fund for the relief of the soldiers and sailors, who have had how. 
paeens injured at Sebastopol, has ordered the sale of two hotels ut S. 

eersburg belongins to the Admiralty, 

Suppew Duar ; 


: oF A PHTLANTHROPIST.—A rich planter 

lina ‘inciunatt with eight vexroes, viz., his mot ler-in-! 

his v “dren, Wilh a view to manunit the whole, and sett: 

them in the state of Ohio. However, as lie stepped * om the steambe 

ivge, he suddeniy fet down dead. ‘tke vegrees are free wi ter 

| the state laws, and he hed previously bequeathed io thom the whole of i. 
property, 


f Sonth Caro- 


i a 


Barl Granville couiiances wivell, and is inuet affected by the su 
death of Mr. Fullerton, bis nephew, son of Lady Georgina and 
Fallecton, who died a few duys ago, while staying at Rushmore Lode, 


Dorsetshire, 
Licut 
coun prisoner to the Russians. 
ters from Ltaly attriate a political purpose to the journey of {!¢ 
| oe » Maximilian (brother of the Kinperor of Austria), now travelli: 
in the Poenius 


Lord Hei 


i Tt is reported upon good authority that the Empress FE 


it Fa De Vere, R.E., brother of the member for Liners": 


| Lounox has been confined to his house by indisposition, and 
1 is not suflicenily reeovered to resuine Ins parliamentary dutigs. 
Bir. Bouker, M.P., is still safering from ill health, and coatinues wi'l: 
his faanily af Clevedon, 


Y 
} 
t 
‘ 
t 


THE COURT. | atnzs the bill, end shonts cot, © Who mors home 2" and the oll gentleman 
Jay het, the Queen and Pyinee Athert. with Ge Prince of Wales, | ii i ] } cts ist he has bicu * we 
s Tosa}, Lines Allred, the Princess Alice, attended Divine | It well Ve, | yaa oS tusk t vres | 
e private ehopel of the Palace. | practised to sc eure \ \ it = 
Yhert, accompanied by the Piince of Wiles and Trince Alfre: tires itduils, Whoa mt e¢ rr ¢ 
eft Buckingham P nine veloc’, on Mow'ay morne | Whew the motion for a ¢ ade, and 39 when the d 
ose of hearing the lies of (ae Elon : the numbers: one more would kept the House, ‘The mort! n of 


ier Majesty paid a Visit to Gure if 
1 fur some time. 

3 ALicr.—A report which les onpes 
Royal Jlighaess the Priverss Alice had 
tina, is without any foundation. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE ENTRANCE OF THE SPEAKER. 

Or the num)ers who visit the House of Commons to see their mem) 
- tg hear the cebate, Lut few comparatively have had an opportu: 
- the Entrance of the Speaker, and other furr d tles W ich a 
of the proceedings of our great National Council. We will, theret 
tiis our first Nun.ber, commence our Parliamentary articles 
me of the ceremonics. Usually the Iluiuse mects at four o’cloc! 
our stand in the outer lubby, we will describe the manner in which 
In the middle of the 
there i ally, at 


or 


iks, and 
Some 
thers to 


A of these are parli ) 
other persons interested in the “ private business” of the 1 
are there to canvass Members for their support of private Bills,—o 
eo licasures, 

putes to four, a voice is heard from the end of the 
nz to the Speaker’s room, announcing the approach of “ ) 
: Suspector of peliee who stands where the c 

, cries ont, “ Hats off, Steozers,” and every man is i 


USE, 


the a A 
uncovered. "Lhe doors of the Luse are then thrown open, and, precede: 
ly a messenger of the House in full dress, with his silver-gilt | » SuS- 


nd the Serjeant-at-arms in court costume, with 


pended from his ueck 
shoulder—the Speaker in his robes is seen 


tle massive mace on 
ap hing. 
he is accompanicd by his chaplain, in robes, 
to the door, the principal dourkeeper goes to the Bar, and c: 
Speaker,” wherenpon the Members who are in the LLouse—seme 
standing, and most of them with their hats on—-inumeti: 
iestancing and uncovered, reverently | 


On the Speaker's approach 


is out, © Mr, 


sitting, 


: MAKING A HOUSE 

On his eutrence into the House, Mr. Speaker does n 
{ stands at the table while the choplain re: 
WI ©, the doors of the House shut, and the door- 
k : ul also rings a bell, 
‘ is sine ch rings litls in all parts ef tle House 

nembers ave Likely to be. In about seven t re 

ry vitich fet is announced by the ducrkecp i H 
runs. ‘The s of the House ire then opened, and as soon as the 
Speaker has rtained that the requisite forty members are in the House’ 
he takes the clair. The de keeper ealls out, “ Mr. Speaker is in the 
Chair,” and the business of legislation down upon the peper tor the night 
hei It sometiacs happens that when the hand of the clock points to 


fur, there are not forty members present. In this ease, the Speaker at 
once acjourns the House. This never, however, occurs on Government 
bit or when Government wants “to make a Louse,” for on these 


nights the “Whips” siways tuke care to secure tle attendance of the 
requisite number, 

The Creuustances under which failures “to make a House” oeeur, are 
wreelly these: [tis a publie wfzht,—which means that motions ef priv: te 
womlers t precedence ; there is nothing important on the paper,—on | 
the con , there are several netiecs of motion, put there by members of 


in the House, which it is krown will lead to nothing but 
ary talk. Of course, as the Government are not interested, 
conts Will not make a House; and as those who have notices on the 


no standin 
hours of dre 


lis 

japer heave vot sufficient influence to seexre the attendance of forty mem- 
bers~ aud the members generally are not disposed to waste a night watch- 
ing pr which they eare nothing about, and which they know will 
Le pe tless—it often happens that out of 656 members, it is 


impossible to got forty to attend. Indeed, sometimes we have known an 
uctive canvass to keep members away ; and it is not an uncommon thing to 
sce 100 members in the lobby when it is found impossible to get more 
than 20 in the House. The failures to make a House are often a 
s vere disappointment and mortification to the members who have motions 
vn upon the paper. Fancy a man spending wecks in poring over Blue 
ks—extracting their conteuts—claborating his speech—and then, hurry- 
ive down to the Lionse on the great important day full of his subject, finds 
hut, and learns from the solitary policeman who paces the lobby, 
that there is no House. 


Te doors 


THE “COUNT OUT.” 

The “count-out” is another favourite and not uncommon mode of getting 
nd of a dreary speaker and a disagreeable subject. It generally takes 
piace between the hours of seven and eight, and is managed in this wise : 
fhe tine we will suppose is half-past seven, The Hon. Member for 
hes heen up for an hour, nnd the wearisome tide of talk shows no signs of 
exluaition, Mest of the members are gone to diuncr at their clubs, or to 
| e-room of the House; and now there sre not more than 45 or 50 
There is a general disposition to get rid of the 
1 The Government will be saved the trouble of 
crs want, perhaps, to go to the opera—the oll 


s present, 
nid his motic 
lie young me 


urd without any injury to the State. 

‘Voe first symptom of “a count” js the congregation of a dozen or twenty 
meters in the mner lobby, suxionsly peering through the glass doors ; some 
knowing hand slides in, and, sidling up to different members in the louse, 
telis them what is a-foot, and then glides out again. Presently others are seen 
(ly leaving one by one, without any spparent concert. Somebody then goes 
tu the buck of the Spexker’s chair and counts the members present. There 
are 40 with the Speaker, ‘There are too many for the count to be attempted 
us others may drop in, Another leaves, and then another; and so on 
wutil there are only 32 or 83, The member behind the chair then comes 
forward, and calls “ Mr, Speaker's attention to the fact that there are not 
JU members present.? ‘The orator drops down in the midst of his 
hurangue; the Clerk of the ‘Table turns a 3 minutes’ sand-glass, the door- 
keeper rings his bell, and when the sand in the glass has rua cut, the Speaker 

rocee’s to count the members ; and then, if 40 be not present, he declares 
liouse to be adjourned. It not unfrequently happens that counts are 
itompted aud fail, Perhaps the Hon. Member las made an arrangement 
With certain members who have gone to dine to watch for the ringing of 
> bal, and to hurry back to keep the House; or perhaps there muy be 
$s who are waiting in the division lobbies, and who upon hesying 
vs bellyreturn to the House, thinking that there isa division. This latter 
cveunstanee, however, does not often happen, as those who are trying to 
“work? the count station themselves at the doors to intoreept such mem- 
vos, and any others who may be ignorant of what is up, and to prevent 
‘on from entering. 

‘Ye have seen some curious scenes before the doors in our time on the 
‘ion ofa count. A grave old gentleman is perhaps seen coming up 
is, who it is known never sanctions a “count,” and whose pre- 

\2 make the Ilouse. He has not heard of the attempt, and 
be ue ull unconscious of what is going on; and then a colloquy of 
“os sort cnsites :—“ Tsay, B., here is old C, coming up stairs; you must 
ond stop him. “Oh, never mind him; Pl keep him in chat.” And 
B. starts eff as if he were going home, and meeting C., of course must 
‘op to speak to an old nequaintance :—* Ah, my worthy old friend, how 
‘se you? What, the gout again?” This is encugh; get an old gentle- 
van Ga ts the subject of his ailings, and he is quite safe for a much 
over time than three minutes, While they are talking, the door-kceper 


1 
L 
i 
{ 


W 


ves 


° 


s will be glad of a nicht’s rest—and all see that a holiday may be | .. 7) 2“) : 
i | @ which way do you 


His train is borne by another messenger in court Cress, and | 


the member who is thus unceremonic 


} than desenbed, We have all 


usly stopped, may be better conceiv 
ed to the ery of the doorkerper, on the 
6 


romont of the [Louse, “ Who goes home 2”? He always shouts 

| this when the Mouse rises, TL is said tom “Who vores home with 
Speak: r to j t hin” and that it has descended down from those trou. 
Lous fines whey it wos net safe for Mr. Sycaker to go home alone, We 
have per always utters this ery when the House 
| 1 eseeplon to this mie, and probably only one, 
o the Liouse had, for the first time in its 


d about four years ago; and on this ccersion it was ruled 


1 p 
by the authorities, that as there was no tker to po home the usual 
f ns should not be made. In connection with this new arranc ment 
| conceryirg the business of the House, we may menlen a enrions Pict @ 


Tl s lition was proposed by Sir R. WH. 1 » and is eallad Sir 1D. 
|i reclution; end it is curious that it was acted upon for the first 
J time on the day that the worthy Barouct’s death was menticucd in the 

oy , 


THE GLACK ROD. 
There is ancther curious ceremony which is oceasionatly seen at the 
! lit when 


| Honse, and as it led to a lang! » scene on the Friday 1 

| Disracli’s wetion wes on, we will describe it. ; When her Maj ty gives 

| her to bes either in person or hy ¢ tission, Mr, Speaker is sum- 
cl to the Honse of Peers. ting ollicer is “ the Usher of 


tan uerches in grand state with the 
he door of the House of Commons, On his 
jer orms, and to gin admit. 


y th 
the Blok Rod,” wi 
| ‘ 


? 


ack rod on his sher 


fe 


approach the door is locked by 
tonee the Usher has to knock three times, which he does with grave 
muity. The door is then thrown open ; the doork-cper walks to the 
( shouts, * Pack Rod ;? and the Usher, sccompauied by the Ser- 
t with the mace on his shoulder, marches up to the tabie of the 

», both bowing as they advance. At the table the Usher holds his 


rod vortcht on the tuble, delivers his summons, aud then, still aeecompanied 
hy the Serjeant-at-arms, backs out of the Louse, stopping at every three or 
or four steps to bow, Having arrived at the door, he turns round, and, followed 
by the Speaker, proceeds to the House of Peers. There the Speaker hears 
the Royal assent given, and then in due state marches back to the House 
of Commons, Wen the Dlack Rod leaves the House of Commons, the 


ity oe he way for Black Rod; 
Speaks Make way for Mr. Speake 


then, on the 
On the niet 


doorkec yer 
approsch ef thi 


J allvd alto, when “ Blick Rod? arrived, Lord Palmerston wes answ Ar. 
| Disraeli, and was king in a more impassioned 4 er thanusnal, Te 
Was just then ¢ versal + inent qnestio s to the iheod of 
| Honourable Opponent’s party | sullowed to govern the country in 


ad fll. 


The Louse wes crowded in every 
8 FS 


Ministry s! 
silent as the ¢ 

is the party— 
per stepped forw: 
cropped as if he 


tine the 2 
fore the s 
ind shouted out, “ 
ud been shot, and Tonga 
me and now rising again iu a fresh peal, rang tl 
At tirst dhe Noble Lord soomed stunned, bat he sooa r 
in the Ionehter a rtily as any one, and even the 
draw down his risible meseles to a due tension as the Bl 
up the ILouse, 


Lord, who had just 
is dd he finished, 


! 


Y 
) 
i 


er could hardly 
wk Rod marched 


SCMETHING ON CEREMONIES, 
cere are many other ceremonies which we might describe, but we 
forbear at present, ke notes every week 


for! As it is our intention to take 
of the proceedings of the House, we shall describe the rest as they 
occur, Some of these ceremonies may appear triling and unsuitable 
to our present practien] times--t!e cutranee of the Speaker, for instanee. 


ean do no 
harm, and they are interesting memorials of other times. We believe, 
however, that they do good. They serve to hedge the Speaker round with a 
, prevent ail impertinent familiarities with this important 
functiouary, and thereby contribute much towards envbling him to main- 
tain his authority as the president of the large and sometimes unruly 
We have not a very | 


y gh opirion of the eter of the House. 
There is a sad want of earnestness of purpose, intellectual power, and 
simple iutegrity about it; but it has one characteristic which is greatly to 
its eredit, and that is its respect for, and profound submission to, its 
Speaker. A great deal of this is owing, doubtless, to the personal character, 
it ubility, exteusive knowledge ef this high iunctionary, and his singular 
fitness for the oflice which he holds ; but still we believe that in no small 
degree tiis respect and sul ion are preserved by this hedge of ceremony, 
which fences finn off from and keeps him above the rest of the members ; 
and therefore, antiquated and unmeaning as they may some of them appear, 
we would by no mcans have them changed, These ceremonies are the 
clothes of the President of the first legislative assembly in the world, and 
there has always been, and ever will be, great signilicanee and utility in 
clothes beyond the mere fact that they keep us warm, During the present 
session, for the first time in the history of Parliament, the House had a 
Deputy Speaker; and the members sow in the chair a plain-dressed man, 
without wig or gown, and we belicve we speak the sentiments of the entire 
Thouce, from the most Conservative to the most Radical member, when we 
say—It is to be hoped that the like may never be seen again. 

’ the above was written, the Sponker has again been ill; and ina 
unuber we will deseribe whit occurred. 

A Lonny Conversation.“ Weili, Sir John,” said a peace member, 
in to vote on this question?” Sir John —* Oh, 
Peace Menhber-—* What! do you mean to say that you are 
prepared to perpetuate the war, s ig millions more money and thou- 
sands of lives for that litte slip of difference between Russia’s propo- 
sitions und ours?” Sr Jodu:.—* 1 don’t think much of the size cf your 
slip of ditierence, as you call it. A lynch-pin is a small thing, but take 
it out, and over goes the coach.” 


| Thut we confess we should be sorry tu see them abolished. The: 


. 4? 
against vou, 


Bari Exnctron.—Mr. Whateley, Q.C., appeared in the Conservative 
interest, ond Mr. ‘Lite as candidate of the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion, of which he is one of the vice-presidents. ‘The polling commenced 
at an early hour on Monday morning; and extraordinary excitement pre- 
called thionghout the city. After_a sharp and vigorous contest, there 
arcd at the close—Dor Mr. Tite, 1,179; for Mr. Whateley, 1,129; 
majority for Mr, Tite, 50. 


Deata or TIE Dran or Curistcnurcit.—On the 2nd inst., Thoma 
Gaistord, D.D., Dean of Christehurch and Regius Professor of Creck, 
expired at Oxford, in his 75th year, Dr. Gaisford, who was educated at 
Westminster School and Christchurch, took his degree of L.A. in 1801, 
the year before the institution of “honours” in Osford. In 1811, 
after having exhibited his talents in the exercise of various functions, he 
was chosen to the Professorship of Greek, and in 1831, promoted to the 
Deanery of Christchurch, As a first-rate critical Greek scholar, Dr. 
Gaisford has reudered important services to literature. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Munich, and corresponding member 
of the Institute of P'rance. Though a somewhat strict disciplinarian, and 
blunt in manner, Dr. Gaisford was much beloved in his college, especially 
by the subordinates; aud ever slowed himself the friend and patron of 
deserving poor students. 


Generar Onpination Av St, Paur’s—On Sunday morning, the Bishop of 
London held a general ordination at St. Pant’s Cathedral, when a number of gen- 
tlemen wi mitted into holy orders as deacons and priests, After the ordina- 
tion, the Bishop licensed several gentlemen to _curacies in the diocese. The 
ordination s:rvice was preached by the Rev. C. B. Dalton, incumbent of High- 

ale. ‘The Bishops of Chesley aud Ely also ordained a number of gentlemen us 
cacons aud pricats. 


POLICE INTELLIGENCE. — 


. by false pre 


Ann Lh. 


| inthe Bla 


this she hand. d him the second LOU/. note, and he gave lier what shesupposed 
57. 
, said, that for the last twelve months the pri- 
soner had courted her, and it was arranged that they should be married. 
And in addition to this, the prisoner’s mother, on her death-bed on that 
day week, received the prisoner's promise that he would marry her. On 
Weduesday lest she heeame of age, and, accompanied hy the prisoner, she 
went to the office of her solicitor in the City, and received £200. The 
other part of the witness's testimony was a mere confinuation of the above 
statement. In her eross-examwination she said, she ware that het 
prisoner was entitled to property whea of a The £125 she voluntarily 
gave the prisoner, And the change he gave her on handing him the 
id £100 note, she cid not count at the time, but placed it between the 
rafters in the coal-hole of the honse, a place to ek several persous in 
the house had access to, She understood that on the day before the 
prisoner had been out in a four-wheel vehicle with two ladies, and 
this was the cause of viving him into custody. In re-examination the 
witness said that the prisoner left the neighbourhood on ‘Thursday, 
and she had not sven him from that time until she gave him into custody. 
The father of the prisoner, a decent-look man, said he was sorry to 
appear against his own son, but the fact was that he had used Miss Hill so 
seandalously that he felt bound to attend, and say that his son, siuce he 
had got the money, had declared it yo be his intention not to marry the 
young woman, though he solemuly promised his mother on her death-bed, 
aweck ago, that he should. The witness admitted that his son had 
been tried for felony, convicted, and sentenced to six month’s hard labour. 
Two witnesses named Guest also deposed to having heard the prisoner 
say, before he reecived the money, that it was not his intention to marry 
iss Hill, A person named Lindsey was here sworn, and said that on the 
day before (Sunday), he accompanied the prisoner to a place near East-lane, 
where he (the prisoner) purchased two cabs and two horses for £65, aud 
paid £5 deposit. In cross-cxwnination the witness admitted that the 
prisoner had been out with him, 1's wife, and danghter, the latter being 
seventeen years of age on the day before, He denied that the prisoner 
was paying his addresses to his daughter, ‘Lhe prisoner's father having 
informed the magistuate, that when the prisoner was iu trouble, the last 
witness, his wife, and daughter called at his house, and seemed ver 
vuxious to know how much moncy his son was cntitled to. ‘The prisoner 
was remanded for a weck. 


Pro 


Rvsstan Bravano.—A Russian, on the morning of Saturday, the 19th 
whimo , walked ont of a trench on the side of the Mamelon Vert, running 
nearly parallel with the ravine between the Mamelonand Frenclinan’s hill, 
completely enveloped in a white covering of linen or some such material. 
‘The object seemed to be to render himscif as conspicuous as possible, for 
as the sun was shining with a strong glare at the time, the contrast with 
the grass and dark ground was very marked. When first observed, he 
could not have been more than five hundred yards from the boyau at the 
right of the advanced works, towards which his back was turned; but the 
nien in this trench did not fire. A party of men and oilicers, however, 
about two hundred yards further off along the advanced work, saw him at 
once, aud discharged altogether about thirty shots at him from their 
Minies. The first few bullets fell short, but the range being altered, the 
remainder were observed to kick up the dust on all sides of him, The 
white gentleman took no notice, beyond looking round twice, nor in any 
way evineed a desire to elude the lead sent to arrest his progress. Minutes 
eclipsed before he was again under shelter of the works, As there was a 
covered way at no great distance, along which he could have passed ia 
safety, this extraordinary exposure was manilestly voluntary, or, if foreed, 
must have been a punisiiment. 


Tur Emperor and Express.—*The Emperor,” says_a writer at 
Paris, “looked greatly emaciated, wretchedly ill, indeed ; the Empress also 
looked sad and delicate, but very lovely; her sinile was sinzulariy mourn. 
ful. der hair, which is a fair brown—what arengle said it was red—was 
dressed off her forehead in front in the style which her portraits have 
made so familiar, but at the back there were innmuerable little tvisted 
curls falling over her comb and down her throat. She wore a magnificent 
disnmiond tiara, necklace, and bracelets. Princess Mathilde waiked ime 
mediately behind, wearing all her jewels, or rather those of Prince Demidoff, 
which she succeeded in retaining in spite of two lawsuits he instituted to 
recover them.” 


———-—————— 
«Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel jnst,? 
Wrote British Shakspeare, in his day no dolt. 
Stranger! I guess that notion’s downright busts 
Six times he’s armed whose pistul’s made by Colt.” 

Tre Roman Catirorte papers abroad observe, that “the Pope has in- 
dueed Cardinal Wiseman to leave his archdiocese of Westminster, aud 
become a member of the Sacred College at ome.” 

New Brivez at Coroenr.—'The King of Prussia is shortly to lay 
the first stone of the new standing bride over the Rhine at Cologne. 

Tun Rev. Dr, M‘Nerre, by the deuth of a near relative, arrives, it is 
|, at » handsome competency ; and it is now his intention to retire into 
private life, 

Martin Lurner’s last lineal descendant was not long ago received 
into the hosom of the Romish Church. 

Tue Carrie Marxes, in Copenhagen Fields, will be opened by Prince 
Albert on Wednesday, the 13th inst. 


MONEY MARKET. 


A disposition on the part of many speculators to realise, under the impression 
that Consels are high for war price, and other circumstances, have enuscd a dul- 
ness in the funded sveurities. There has ulso been a decline in the Railway 
Share Market, accelerated by the unfavourable turn of Consols. A firmer 
fecling has been manifested in both Markets. 

On Tuesday last there was a small demand for Cold for the Continent, but the 
— portion of the Specie by the steamer from America has been sent to the 

TUK. 

On Wednesday a firmer disposition was evinced in the Stock Market, and 
prices improved } percent. Consols were then quoted at 91} to 91} ex div, 
for the 10th July. Reduced Three Per Cents. are at $14, and the New Tiree 
Per Cents. 924. Dank Stock firm, at 210. The New ‘Terminahle Anunities have 
been dealt in at 16%. India Stock, 235 to 258. India Bor . prem. Exe 
chequer Bills remain firm, at 20s. to 23s, prem.; ditto, bouds, i. roved to 100}. 


LONDON GAZETTS. 
; TUESDAY, JUNE 6. 


BANKRUPTS, 

Wittram Paxon, Hich Street, Hampstead, auctioneer—Eomunp Burtrr, 
3, York Street, Westminster Hospital, baker—Witttam Boven, Qneen Street, 
Pimlico, licensed victualler—Bucu N Batrovn, Piuner’s Hall Court, 2, 
Broad Street, City, underwiiter—BENJaAMIN Boucu, William’s Terrace, Hawley 
Road, Kentish 'Town—F. P. M‘Carruin, 7, Beech Strect, City, metal dealer— 
Henry Laugnann, Fulham, Lodging-housckeeper—Davivn and BExJamMin 
Rawwinson, Bilston, Stafford, ironmasters—I'repexnick Dawson Hinons, 
Coventry, ironmonger—GrORGE StauN?TON, Birmingham, brewer and buildcr-= 
Witiram Hancock, Talk O’ th’ Hill, Stafford, builder—A. H. Jams, Mou- 
mouth, stonemason—WILLIAM WILLIAMs, Liverpool, tailor and draper. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 


A. ALLAN, Edinburgh, carpenter—J. SrEVENSON, Glasgow, fesler—J. Pzren- 
son, North Roe and Burrayoe, Shetland, merchant, 
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hut cannot be better bestowed.”—Quarterly Review. 
London: T. Harcuann, 137, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


JOEMS. By THOMAS EDWARDS HANKIN- 
SON, M.A., late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Ldited by his Brothers. Vourth Edition, Feap., cloth, 7s. 


| London ; T. Harcuarn, 187, Piceadilly; and all Booksellers, 


Second Edition, revised, price 1s. 6d., 
OMMON SENSE for HOUSEMAIDS. 
LADY. 
London: IT. Hatcnarp, 157, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


By a 


~~ Daily Scripture Readings. 

IGHT in the DWELLING; or, a Harmony of 
the Four Gospels, with very short and simple Remarks, 

adapted to Reading at family Prayers, and arranged ir 

Sections, for every Day of the Year. By the Author of “The 

Peep of Day,” “Line upon Line,” &c, Tenth Thousand. 

12mo, 83. ; or in Svo large type, 12s. 

London: T. Harcuarp, 157, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 
PRAYERS, WITH PETITIONS IN TIME OF WAR. 
Just published, feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d., 

4 AMILY PRAYERS FOR ONE MONTH. 

By various Clergymen. Arranged and Edited by the 

Rev. CHARLES TiODGSON, M.A., Rector of Barton-le- 

Street, Yorkshire. To which have been added, Prayers for 
Particular Seasons, and Petitions in Time of War. 

London: T. Harcnanp, 187, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


“NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF “PEEP OF DAY.” 
Reduced to 2s., revised and corrected, the 
Nineticth Thousand of 

EEP OF DAY; or, a Series of the Farliest 

Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is Capable of 
Recciving. 

London : T. Hatcnanp, 187, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


SUITABLE FOR A BIRTILDAY OR WEDDING 
PRESENT. 


4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price £1, 11s. 6d.; 
morocco, £2, 88.; morocco, by Hayday, £2, 12s. 6d. 

LUSTRATD EDITION OF TUPPER’S PRO- 
VERBIAL PITTLOSOPITLY, with above Sixty Designs by 


Cope, Horsley, Pickersgill, Tenniel, Birket Foster, and other 
eminent Artists. Also, 

The Twentieth Edition of the same Work, price 7s. 
London: T. Harcuarn, 187, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 

5 Tenth Edition, with a Portrait, feap., cloth, 63, 
\ IRIAM; or, the Power of Truth. A Jewish 
uh Tale. By CHARLOTTE ANLEY. 
__ Also, by the same Author, 

INILUENCE: A Tale for Young Persons, Fourth 
Edition, feap., cloth, 6s. 

FARLWOOD: A Tale for the Times. Second 
Thousand, feap., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

London: T. Hatcnarp, 187, Piceadilly ; and all Booksellers. 

SOUTII SEA MISSIONS. 
Fourth Edition, foolscap, cloth, price 4s. 

IGHT OF TOIL; or, a Familiar Account of 

the Labours of the First Missionaries in the South Sea 

Islands. by the Author of “The Peep of Day,” “Near 
Home,” &e. 

By the same Author. 

FAR OFF; or, Asia and Australia described. 
With Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations. Fifth Thousand. 
Foolscap, cloth, 5s. 

FAR OFF; Part II.; or, Africa and America 
described. With Anecdotes and numcrous Illustrations. 
Foolscap, cloth, 5s. 

“We have sometimes met clergymen who are in the habit 
of endeavouring to promote the missionary cause in their 
parishes, who would be thankful for such a little book as 
this. It seems to us just the sort of book that might be read 
out to a class of young persons, either in national schools or 
otherwise, and which would be certain to interest them ex- 
cecdingly.”— English Review. 

London; T. Harenarp, 187, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., £1 §s., cloth. 
HWE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Dr. R. G. 
LATHAM. Fourth edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
Tendon: WALtTon and MaBeERty, 28, Upper Gower Strect, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Cheaper edition, 2 vols., Feap. 8vo., 10s. cloth. 
UESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 
First and Second Series. 
London: WALTON and MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


12mo, One Hundred Cuts, 2s., cloth lettered. 

HE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULAR- 
ISED. By Dr. LARDNER. (From the “ Museum of 
Science and Art.”) 
London: Warton and Masentry, 28, Upper Gower Street, 

and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 

: Vol. VI., price 1s. 6d., of 

ARDNER’S MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ART, 
containing Clocks and Watches, Microscopic Drawing 
and Engraving, the Locomotive, Thermometer, New Planets, 
Leverrier and Adams’ Planet, and Magnitude and Miiuteness. 
London: Watron and Mabenty, 28, Upper Gower Street, 

and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Twelfth Edition, Svo., bound, price 16s., pp. 900. 
OMC@OPATHIC - DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of technicality. No medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, 
and the exact dose to be administered. An excellent work 
for families, emigrants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest 
for this work, price 55s. 

An Epitome of the above, price 5s., a Guide to those com- 
mencing this treatment in family practice. A case for this 
work, price 55s. 

Carriage free on receipt of gy ae order. 

James Leatu, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 9, Vere 
’ Strect, Oxford Street. 


THE ART OF TRAINING BIRDS, Ke. 
7IDD’S SHILLING CANARY BOOK, 
i Ws! prettily illustrated, contains the Key to a Bird’s 
eart. 
GROoMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster Row. 
Second Edition. 
RINTERS’ ROLLERS.—The means of keeping 
them in good working order for several years in succes- 
sion. Sent, post free, on receipt of six postage stamps. 
Address.—A. Sis, Printer, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire. 


Fifth | 


Miss Tytler’s writings are | 


13, Great Marlborongh Street, 
MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETYT, 
Suceessors to Mr. Colburn, 
Fave just published the following New Works. 


3 


HE DUKE of BUCK-NGEAM’S MEvoirs 
of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE IL, 
the period from 1800 to 1810, and completing the Work 

The MONARCHS of the MAIN ; or, Adventures 
3 vols. 

The WABASH; or, the Adventures of an Enzlish 
BESTE, Esq. 2 vols. 

THE NEW NOVELS, 
of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &e. 3 vols. 
he NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs, 

EUSTACE CONYERS. By JAMES HANNAY 
Esq., Author of “Singleton Fontenoy,” &e. 3 vols. : 
Life. By Miss FANNY WILLIAMS. 3 vols. 

4s. 6d. coloured, 
\ ORDS by the WAYSIDE; or, the Children 

“In this charming little volume, the study of botany ig 
rendered interesting to children.”—Athenaum, ‘ 
overflowing of feeling as well as of knowledge.”—Art Journal 

Garant and Grirritn, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

With highly-finished coloured Illustrations, by J. Andrews, 

§vo, price lds., in elegant cloth binding, gilt edges, 
tics, Uses, and Influences. By Mrs. R. LEE. 

“At once useful as a botanical work, and exquisite as the 

Grant and Grirritn, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard 

Illustrated by Absolon, square foolscap Svo, 6s. cloth, 

10s. 6d. morocco antique, 

By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

“ We believe it was old Mr. Newberry, the predecessor in 
published this story. Mr, Absolon’s graphic sketclies 
greatly to the interest of the volume. Altogether it is as 

ournal, 

“ The fine old i fa and thick paper will make this volume 

“ Deserves particular commendation for the excellence of 
its illustrations.’”’-—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 1s. cloth (1s. 4d. by post), | 
A Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression 
in Writing and Speaking. By PARRY GWYNNE. 

“ All who wish to mind their p’s and q’s should consult 
_ Grant and Grirritit, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
MHE ), 


Gnginal Family Documents. Vols. LI. and IV., comprisin 
of the Buccaneers. By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, Psy 
Gentleman’s Family im the Interior of America. By J. i, 
The ITEIRESS of HAUGHTON. By the Author 
GASCOIN Author of “Temptation,” &e 3 vols 
The SECRET MARRIAGE, or, Contrasts jg 
~~ Just published, with Illustrations, 38. 6d. plain, 
and the Flowers. By EMILY AYTON. 
“Tt affords information to young and old, with a gener} 
RES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS; their Beau. 
ornament of a boudoir table.”—Britannia. 
New and beautiful Edition, printed by Whittingham, onl 
HE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
St. Paul's Churchyard of Messrs. Grant and Grillith, who first 
retty an edition of the Vicar as we have seen.”—Art 
attractive to any lover of books.”—Fdinburgh Guardian 
Grant and GRirritH, successors to Newberry and Harms, 
WORD TO THE WISE; 
this little volume.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
FAMILY FRIEND. 


Kindly, Useful, and Moral. Price 2d. Monthly. 
ee London : Ward and Lock, 158, Flect Street. 
| TRIP TO PARIS. How to Go, Cost of 
i Routes, and how to save time, moncy, delay, trouble, 


and get all that can be got at least expense. See THE 
PAMILY FRIEND. Price 2d., Monthly. 
ARIS AND ITS SIGHTS. 
The FAMILY FRIEND, describes Paris, its Places 
worth Secing, Theatres, Convevances, Exposition, and Peen- 
liavities generally. Price 2d., Monthy. 
E U G N I Bis 
4_A Memoir of the Empress of the French, givi:z full 


details of her most interesting career and antecedents, appears 
n the FAMILY FRIEND. 


OTA ET 2.0 2: Ee yt. 
Every one visiting this year’s Exhibition should read 


Baer by adistinguished Artist, in the JUNE Number 
of the FAMILY FRIEND. Price 2d. 


mp? XN U8 6 £E 6. 


Ao Ja 
4d Full of good fecling, and practically suggestive. 

iso, an Ascent of the Richi, a Day Bs 7 sig See the 
FAMILY FRIEND, for JUNE. Price 2d. 


\ Of Exquisite Beauty, and easily worked; together 
with ILints on !ruit Preserving. Sec the FAMILY FRIEND. 
Price 2d.; post-free, 3d. 

DEVOTIONAL COMMENTS on the PSALMS. 
TANNA in the HEART; or, Daily Comments 
ft. on the Psalms. Psalm 1 to 78. By the Rev. BAR. 

TON BOUCHIER, A.M., Author of “Manna in the House.” 

Crown §Svo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Jonn F. Suaw, Southampton Row and Paternoster Row. 


HINTS for SCOTCH MEN.—Price 6d., by Post, 10d., 
COTTICISMS CORRECTED. A Scotticism is 
Knot so much Scottish words as English words in a Scot- 
tish use or construction. Every Scotchman ought to possess 
this work. 
Jonn F. Saaw, Southampton Row, and Paternoster Row. 


NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN.—Price 6d., by Post, 10d. 


ISTAKES of DAILY OCCURRENCE in 
SPEAKIKG, WRITING, and PRONUNCIATION 
CORRECTED. Old and young, educated and uneducated, 
may consult this small work with advantage.—Thirteenth 
Thousand. 
Joun F. Suaw, Southampton Row, and Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, with portrait of the Author, 8vo, 6s. 6d., 
TAYULE PHILOSOPHY of JOINT-STOCK 
BANKING. By G. M. BELL. 
London : LonoMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. — 
Royal $2mo, cloth, 
ARDWICKE’S SHILLING PEERAGE FOR 
1855. Compiled by E. WALFORD, ag M.A., con- 
taining Date of Creation of each ‘Litie, Birth, Accession, and 
Marriage of each Peer, Heir, Family Name, Political Bias, 
and Patronage, Town Address, and Country Residence, kc. &c 


HARDWICKE’S SHILLING BARONETAGE 
AND KNIGHTAGE FOR 1855. Compiled by E. WAL- 
FORD, Esq., M.A., containing Date of Creation, Birth, Suc 
cession, Marriage, and Family Connections of each Individual, 
Patronage at his disposal, Town Address and Country Resi- 
dence, &e., &e. ’ 

London: Rosert Harpwicke, 26, Duke Street, Picci 
dilly ; and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 
FOR FRIENDS IN AUSTRALIA. 
HE “TiOME NEWS,” for AUSTRALIA. Pub- 
lished for despatch by each fortnightly Mail. The News 
brought up to the latest moment.—Price 9d. 
Offices, 63, Cornhill and 9, St. Martin’s Place, Charing Cross. 


Lonpon: Printed by Witi1aAM Dover, of 26, Vine Ter- 
race, Waterloo Road, at 15, Gough Square, in the Parish o! 
St. Dunstan, in the City of London, and Published by him 
at 148, Fleet Street, in the Parish and City aforesaid— 
SaTuRDAY, JUNE 9, 1855. 
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